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ACT  I. 

Scene. — A  hall ;  passages ,  R.  and  L.  ;  a  double  window 
of  stauied  glass ,  on  swivel  hinges ,  opens  upon  a  lawn , 
with  view  of  grounds  ;  large  portrait  on  the  wall; 
landscape ,  and  mirror  ;  a  staircase ,  L.  Tom  Potter 
discovered  working  at  an  easel  placed  near  the  open 
window  ;  Ned  Chetwynd  seated  at  a  table ,  opening 
and  destroying  letters  leisurely.  Lucy  Preston 
watching  him  j  Mrs.  Dozey  asleep  in  an  armchair , 
with  a  book  of  sermons  lying  open  in  her  lap  ;  foot¬ 
stool  j  fireplace ,  R.  ;  large  armchair  side  of  fireplace . 

Lucy.  You’ve  a  great  many  letters  ? 

Ned.  A  few  friends  inquiring  after  me. 

Lucy.  More  creditors  ? 

Ned  A  regular  assortment.  I  have  ’em  of  all  sizes — 
big  and  little  ;  of  all  styles— polite  to  peremptory  ;  of  all 
nations — Jew  and  Gentile.  ( opens  another  letter )  An¬ 
other  lawyer’s  letter  !  (Lucy  goes  up  to  Tom)  “  Unless 
the  amount,  together  with  our  charges,  five  and  sixpence, 

be  at  once  remitted - Just  so — common  form.  ( opens 

another  letter') 

Lucy.  Getting  on,  Mr.  Potter  ? 

Famously. 

I  can  begin  to  make  out  what  it’s  going  to  be. 
Don’t  say  that,  please. 

Why  not  ? 

I  shall  be  told  I  am  a  servile  copyist  without  a 


Tom. 
Lucy. 
Tom. 
Lucy. 
Tom. 
oA  soul. 

<r  Lucy. 
Tom. 
exist. 


Soul  ?  What  is  “  soul  ”  ? 

The  gift  of  representing  things  as  they  don’t 
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Lucy.  Surely  that  isn’t  a  gift.  Isn’t  it  art  to  show 
things  as  they  are  ? 

Tom.  Not  in  the  least.  That’s  realism. 

LUCY.  Then  what’s  art  ? 

Tom.  That’s  art.  ( points  to  portrait,  L.) 

LUCY.  Sir  Humphrey’s  portrait. 

Tom.  ( crosses  to  portrait ,  L.)  I  beg  your  pardon — 
whose  ? 

Lucy.  Sir  Humphrey’s.  Can’t  you  see  the  likeness  ? 

Tom.  Has  anybody  seen  it  ? 

Lucy.  Of  course  !  a  score  of  people. 

Tom.  It’d  take  a  score.  ( crosses  to  easel) 

Lucy.  ( turns  to  Tom)  It  is  by  Sir  Clarence  Gibbs, 
the  Royal  Academician,  and  it  cost  five  hundred  guineas. 

Tom.  Ah  !  If  I  could  only  paint  like  that.  ( looks  at 
portrait ) 

Lucy.  ( looking  at  picture )  Perhaps  you  will  in  time. 

Tom.  Never.  I  may  deteriorate,  but  I  shall  never  be 
as  bad  as  that,  {looking  at  picture )  Now,  look  at  this 
aggravating  thing.  After  all  my  trouble  you  can  posi¬ 
tively  tell  what  it’s  meant  for.  (Ned  rises  and  joins 
them) 

Lucy.  Yes,  two  knights,  on  horseback,  fighting. 

Ned.  What  are  you  going  to  call  it  ? 

Tom.  The  Silver  Shield. 

Lucy.  Silver  Shield  ?  {crosses  to  back  of  easel  j  Ned 
leans  on  back  of  chair) 

Tom.  Haven’t  you  heard  the  fable  ?  Two  knights, 
riding  in  opposite  directions,  passed  a  shield,  hung  on  a 
tree  to  mark  a  boundary,  and  meeting  some  time  after¬ 
wards,  one  of  them  happened  to  make  some  remark  about 
the  Silver  Shield  they  had  both  ridden  past.  “  Silver!” 
exclaimed  the  other,  “  it  was  gold.”  Then  they  disputed, 
and  words  came  to  blows.  They  fought,  and  killed  each 
other.  When  they  were  both  dead,  it  occurred  to  some¬ 
body  to  examine  the  shield,  when  it  turned  out  that  it  was 
gold  on  one  side  and  silver  on  the  other. 

Ned.  What  jackasses  those  two  knights  must  have 
been. 

Tom.  So  remarked  everybody. 

Lucy.  Well,  they  were  rather  silly,  {crosses  to  Mrs. 
Dozey,  r.) 

Tom.  No  sillier  than  we  are,  who  see  a  fool  in  the 
looking-glass,  and  don’t  recognize  him. 
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Mrs.  D.  (- waking  with  a  start)  Bless  me  !  Eve  been 
asleep. 

Lucy.  For  two  hours,  Mrs.  Dozey. 

Mrs.  D.  I  beg  everybody’s  pardon.  The  fact  is,  I 
thought  I  was  in  church,  and  Dionysius  was  preaching. 

Ned.  That  sent  you  off  to  sleep.  ( sitting  on  edge  of 
chair) 

Mrs.  D.  Oh,  no,  that  woke  me  up.  I  wouldn’t  miss 
one  of  his  discourses  for  the  world.  This  is  a  splendid 
one  I’m  reading  now — the  22d,  in  the  17th  volume. 

Lucy.  You  have  got  so  far  ? 

Mrs.  D.  Yes,  my  dear  ;  I’ve  read  sixteen  volumes  of 
the  twenty.  The  set  were  given  to  me  by  my  husband  on 
our  honeymoon.  Imagine  my  delight.  I’ve  been  reading 
at  them  steadily  for  five-and-twenty  years,  and  my  only 
fear  is  that  I  sha’n’t  live  to  finish  them. 

Ned.  Take  warning,  Lucy,  and  begin  them  young. 

Mrs.  D.  Shall  I  lend  you  the  first  volume  ? 

Lucy.  Thanks  ;  I  can  get  it  from  the  library. 

Mrs.  D.  I’m  sure  you’d  like  it,  Mr.  Potter. 

Tom.  Unfortunately,  I  am  going  home  to-day,  and 
shouldn’t  have  time  to  do  it  justice,  (; meanwhile  Dr. 
Dozey  has  entered  absently ,  his  eyes  cast  down,  his 
hands  behind  his  back) 

Dr.  (; raising  his  eyes)  Going  home  ? 

MRS.  D.  Ah,  here’s  the  doctor  !  ( dozes  off  again) 

Dr.  Home  !  sweet  home  !  The  very  phrase  is  fraught 
with  poetry.  One  seems  to  stand  before  the  glowing  fire, 
to  hear  the  purring  cat,  the  hissing  urn,  whilst  from  with¬ 
out  a  quaint  but  welcome  cry  heralds  the  advent  of  the 
evening  milk  on  its  accustomed  round.  If  you  are  wish¬ 
ful  to  pursue  the  subject - 

Lucy,  (crosses  in  front  to  staircase)  Excuse  me, 
I  must  look  after  Sir  Humphrey.  ( exit  L.) 

Dr.  ( turning  to  Ned)  I  would  refer  you  to - 

Ned.  Thank  you  very  much,  but  I’ve  some  letters  to 
answer,  (exit  R.) 

Dr.  ( turning  to  Tom)  To  the  tenth  discourse - 

Tom.  The  light’s  so  bad  here,  I  must  go  outside. 
(exit  through  window,  c.) 

Dr.  (turning  to  Mrs.  Dozey)  In  my  fifth  volume. 

Sir  H.  (top  of  stairs,  L.)  See  to  it  at  once. 

vDr.  Home  I  divide  into  three  sections.  First - . 

(Mrs.  Dozey  snores ,  Dr.  Dozey  stops  and  wakes  her) 
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Lucy.  ( with  Sir  Humphrey,  top  of  stairs ,  l.)  Will 
you  take  my  arm  ? 

Sir  H.  Thanks,  I  need  no  assistance.  ( stumbles  and 
is  obliged  to  take  Lucy’s  arm )  Dear  me,  how  bad  my 
rheumatism  is  to-day. 

Dr.  ( turns  to  Mrs.  Dozey,  smiling  grimly )  Poor 
Humphrey  ! 

Mrs.  D.  (rises)  He  gets  very  feeble. 

Sir  H.  (to  Lucy)  Mrs.  Blake’s  train  is  very  nearly 
due.  See  if  the  brougham  has  been  sent  to  meet  her. 

Mrs.  D.  Mrs.  Blake  ?  (exit  Lucy,  through  window , 
C.  and  L.) 

Sir  H.  A  visitor  whom  we  expect  to-day.  (puts  cap 
on  table) 

Dr.  A  lady  visitor  ? 

Sir  H.  Yes,  a  young  widow,  from  Australia,  whom 
we  met  on  the  Continent  this  summer,  and  whose  society 
proved  so  agreeable  (Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dozey  exchange 
glances)  to  my  ward,  Miss  Preston,  that  I  invited  her  to 
visit  us,  when  she  returned  to  England. 

Mrs.  D.  A  widow,  (crosses  in  front  to  L.) 

Dr.  An  Australian  widow,  (gets  R.) 

Mrs.  D.  It’s  a  long  way  off. 

Sir  H.  Don’t  you  like  widows,  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Far  be  it  from  me,  whose  tenement  is  glass,  to 
cast  a  stone  ;  but  of  all  types  of  widow,  the  most  peril¬ 
ous  is  the  Colonial. 

Mrs.  D.  However,  it’s  our  duty  to  be  charitable. 

Dr.  Until  we  know  the  worst  we  will  think  the 
best. 

Sir  H.  Wait  till  you’ve  met  Mrs.  Blake  ;  you’ll  be 
charmed  with  her.  (meanwhile  Tom  has  re-entered 
through  window  and  down  R.  of  easel)  You  mustn't 
go  till  you  have  seen  her,  Mr.  Potter,  (turns) 

Tom.  Till  I’ve  seen  whom  ? 

Mrs.  D.  A  widow,  (moves  towards  door ,  L.) 

Dr.  A  Colonial  widow,  (moves  towards  door ,  R.) 

Mrs.  D.  Sir  Humphrey  picked  up  on  the  Continent. 

Dr.  And  found  charming,  (both  sigh  and  exeunt , 
wagging  their  heads  ;  Dr.  Dozey,  r.  ;  Mrs.  Dozey,  l.) 

Tom.  Queer  couple — a  duet  personified. 

SIR  H.  The  doctor  will  have  his  joke. 

^Tom.  That’s  fortunate,  for  no  one  else  would  take  it. 

Sir  H.  Very  old  friends  of  mine,  and  one  must  make 
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allowances  for  age  and  infirmity,  {sitting with  difficulty , 
r.  of  table) 

Tom.  Can  I  assist  you  ?  {crosses  to  Sir  Humphrey) 

Sir  H.  Not  at  all.  It’s  only  a  little  stiffness  in  the 
joints.  1  never  felt  it  till  the  last  few  years. 

Tom.  Ah,  we’re  all  older  than  we  used  to  be.  ( goes 
to  easel) 

Sir  H.  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Potter,  not  at  all.  I’m  younger 
than  I  look.  I  have  had  trouble. 

Tom.  You,  Sir  Humphrey  ! 

Sir  H.  My  son  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  anxiety.  His 
heart’s  in  the  right  place,  I  know,  but  he’s  young,  reckless, 
and  extravagant.  He's  taken  to  writing  lately.  A  bad 
sign,  Mr.  Potter,  a  bad  sign.  I  never  knew  a  young  man 
who  took  to  writing  come  to  any  good.  I’ve  paid  his 
debts  more  than  once,  and  he  won’t  settle  down.  I  found 
a  charming  wile  for  him,  and  he  wouldn’t  look  at  her. 
He  has  views  of  his  own — very  bad  things  to  have.  Why 
can’t  men  be  content  with  the  views  of  their  forefathers  ? 
The  opinions  which  are  good  enough  for  me  ought  to  be 
good  enough  for  a  stripling  like  him. 

Tom.  Our  forefathers  believed  the  sun  went  round 
the  earth. 

Sir  H.  And  what  better  are  we  for  believing  the 
earth  goes  round  the  sun  ?  I’ve  no  patience  with  these 
revolutionary  ideas.  They  unsettle  men’s  minds.  Of 
course  you  don’t  agree  with  me.  You  are  another 
man  with  views,  and  that’s  the  reason  why  you  don’t 
get  on. 

Tom.  {comes  down  C.)  You  don’t  like  me,  Sir  Hum¬ 
phrey.  You  are  very  kind  and  hospitable  ;  but  I  know' 
it’s  only  as  a  distant  relative  that  you  put  up  with  me.  I 
don’t  wonder  at  it.  You  represent  society  ;  I  represent 
Bohemia.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  say  what  I  must  say 
before  I  go. 

Sir  H.  What  is  that,  Mr.  Potter  ? 

Tom.  I  want  to  ask  your  ward,  Miss  Preston,  if  she’ll 
be  my  wife.  You’re  astonished  at  my  presumption — 
naturally. 

Sir  H.  Not  quite  that.  What  are  Miss  Preston’s 
feelings  in  the  matter  ? 

Tom.  I  don’t  know.  I  didn’t  feel  justified  in  speaking 
to  her  first. 

Sir  H.  She  is  of  full  age,  and  can  please  herself. 
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Tom.  Yes,  but  there’s  something  else.  You  know,  I 
took  my  present  name  when  I  went  in  for  art,  to  your 
disgust,  on  my  return  from  abroad  about  five  years  ago  ; 
but  of  my  previous  history  you  know  very  little,  and  I 
must  tell  you  part  of  it.  I  suppose  you  think  I’m  a 
bachelor  ? 

Sir  H.  Of  course. 

Tom.  Iam  a  widower. 

Sir  H.  You  astound  me. 

Tom.  Yes,  I  once  had  a  wife  ;  but  we  weren’t  happy — 
in  fact,  we  separated. 

Sir  H.  How  long  has  she  been  dead  ? 

Tom.  A  few  months  after  my  return  to  England  I  saw 
her  death  announced  in  the  newspapers. 

Sir  H.  The  newspapers  ! 

Tom.  There  is  no  irony  like  that  of  destiny,  no  cynic 
half  as  cynical  as  life.  Two  beings  live  together  in  one 
home,  are  bound  together  in  one  interest,  are  animated 
by  one  hope.  Fate  separates  them.  They  go  different 
ways,  and  after  many  days  ( crosses  to  R.)  they  read  about 
each  other  in  the  newspaper. 

Sir  H.  She  died  abroad  ?  Then  you  were  never  rec¬ 
onciled  ? 

Tom.  Reconciliation  was  impossible.  I  should  prefer 
to  say  no  more  about  it,  ( crosses  to  Sir  Humphrey,  l.) 
but  I  am  bound  to  satisfy  you  I  was  not  to  blame.  Those 
were  the  last  words  my  wife  wrote  to  me.  {gives  a  letter 
to  Sir  Humphrey) 

Sir  H.  {reads)  “Tom, — I  love  another  more  than  I 
love  you.  Isn’t  it  best  that  we  should  say  good-bye  ?  I 
have  no  right  to  tell  you  I  will  never  see  you,  for  the  fault 
is  mine  ;  but  if  I  do,  it  will  be  only  painful,  and  I  leave  it 
to  your  magnanimity  to  go  away  from  me  forever.” 
{returns  letter  to  Tom)  Enough,  Mr.  Potter,  {rises) 
There  was  a  time  when  I  disapproved  of  second  mar¬ 
riages.  They  struck  me  as  a  species  of  inconstancy. 
But  as  one  grows  in  years,  these  sentimental  notions  lose 
their  force.  One  begins  to  realize  the  loneliness  of  life. 
You  understand  me  ? 

Tom.  Perfectly.  The  need  of  a  companion. 

Sir  H.  More  than  a  companion — the  need  of  a — of  a 
— I  want  a  word. 

Tom.  Nurse  is  the  word  you  want. 

Sir  H.  No,  sir  !  It  is  the  very  word  I  do  not  want. 
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Tom.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  misunderstood  you. 

Sir  H.  Strange  as  it  may  sound,  what  you’ve  just  told 
me  makes  my  task  a  little  easier.  Miss  Preston  also  has 
a  history.  Her  mother  died  when  she  was  quite  a  child. 
Her  father  was  my  very  oldest  friend,  whom  I  respected 
beyond  everything,  and  it  was  only  on  his  death,  when  I 
felt  I  could  not  repudiate  the  guardianship  I’d  undertaken, 
that  I  made  a  discovery  which  shocked  me  inexpressibly. 
Ptell  it  you  in  confidence  ;  I  have  told  no  one  but  my  son, 
whom  it  was  my  duty  to  put  upon  his  guard.  Of  course 
it  puts  an  end  to  the  proposal  you  have  made,  but,  as  a 
man  of  honor,  I  am  bound  to  tell  you. 

Tom.  Well,  sir  ? 

Sir  H.  The  girl  is  illegitimate.  ( turning ,  L.) 

Tom.  What’s  that  ? 

Sir  H.  ( turns  and  stares  at  him )  Mr.  Potter,  you 
call  yourself  a  Bohemian,  but  you  are  a  distant — very 
distant — relative  of  my  own,  and  you  must  have  at  least 
the  instincts  of  a  gentleman. 

Tom.  I  hope  so. 

Sir  H.  Having  those  instincts,  you  will  think  no  more 
of  her. 

Tom.  Having  those  instincts,  I  think  all  the  more 
of  her. 

Sir  H.  You’d  marry  her,  after  what  I've  told  you  ? 
then  you  have  no  respect  for  marriage. 

Tom.  If  I  had  no  respect  for  marriage  I  shouldn’t 
marry  her. 

Sir  H.  We  will  not  argue,  sir.  Go  your  own  way. 

Tom.  I’ve  your  permission  ? 

Sir  H.  But  don’t  hold  me  responsible,  whatever  hap¬ 
pens. 

Re-enter  Dr.  Dozey,  through  window ,  and  down ,  c. 

Dr.  The  widow  has  arrived. 

Sir  H.  Mrs.  Blake  ? 

Dr.  I  was  sedately  pacing  up  and  down  the  drive, 
reflecting  on  the  vanity  of  life,  when  I  was  nearly  upset 
by  her  equipage. 

Sir  H.  I  must  go  and  welcome  her.  Excuse  me,  Mr. 
Potter ;  the  doctor  will  entertain  you.  (exit  through 
window') 

Tom.  Thanks,  but  I’ll  find  Miss  Preston,  (exit,  R.) 
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Re-enter  Mrs.  Dozey,  down  the  stairs,  in  a  flutter  of 
excitement . 

Mrs.  D.  Dionysius  ? 

Dr.  Diana  ? 

Mrs.  D.  I’ve  seen  Mrs.  Blake.  I  happened  to  be 
looking  out  as  she  drove  up.  There’s  no  doubt  about 
her  respectability.  You  should  see  her  lace.  Oh,  Diony¬ 
sius,  real  Valenciennes  !  ( crosses ,  R.) 

Dr.  I  am  afraid,  my  love,  that  notwithstanding  five 
and  twenty  years  of  my  companionship,  you  have  still  a 
yearning  after  the  pomps  and  vanities.  And  yet  it  is  not 
the  plaiting  of  hair  or  the  putting  on  of  real  Valenciennes 
that  constitutes  respectability. 

Re-enter  Sir  Humphrey  with  Alma  Blake. 

Alma.  Oh,  what  a  charming  place. 

Sir  H.  My  own  taste,  plain  but  comfortable.  Permit 
me  to  present  to  you  my  old  friends,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dozey. 

Alma.  I  am  delighted  to  meet  Dr.  Dozey. 

Mrs.  D.  ( crosses  to  Alma)  With  whose  sermons  no 
doubt  you  are  acquainted. 

Alma.  I  don’t  read  sermons,  as  a  rule. 

Mrs.  D.  You  dont  read  sermons  ? 

Alma.  It  may  be  very  wicked,  but  I  don’t,  (crosses,  L.) 

Dr.  (aside  to  Mrs.  Dozey)  A  worldly-minded 
woman. 

Mrs.  D.  I’m  afraid  so. 

Alma.  What  a  delightful,  quaint,  old-fashioned  place 
this  is  !  I  must  congratulate  you  on  your  taste,  Sir 
Humphrey. 

Sir  H.  Plain,  but  comfortable. 

Alma.  Whose  portrait’s  this  ?  Isn’t  he  a  dear  old 
dignified  soul  ?  Quite  one  of  the  last  century. 

Sir  H.  It  is  considered  much  too  old  for  me. 

Alma.  For  you  /  Oh,  fifty  years  !  I  thought  it  was 
your  grandfather. 

Dr.  Makes  herself  quite  at  home,  (aside  to  Mrs. 
Dozey) 

Mrs.  D.  Ignores  me  altogether,  (sits,  R.) 

Alma.  What’s  this  ?  A  mirror,  I  declare  !  (arranges 
herself  before  the  glass ) 

Sir  H.  My  taste  again. 

Alma.  The  looking-glass  ? 
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Sir  H.  The  image  it  enshrines.  ( bowing ) 

Alma.  I  understand  you.  Plain,  but  comfortable. 
( laughs  and  passes  on ;  gradually  gets  round ,  and 
down ,  R.) 

Dr.  [aside  to  Mrs.  Dozey)  Frivolous  creature.  ( goes 
up,  R.,  and  down ,  R.  C.) 

Mrs.  D.  Lovely  diamonds  ! 

Alma,  (at  easel)  That’s  a  good  picture.  Who’s  the 
artist  ? 

Sir  H.  (following  Alma)  Nobody  particular.  A  sort 
of  second  qr  third  cousin  of  mine. 

Alma.  Whoever  he  is,  he’s  clever. 

Sir  H.  Started  life  under  the  best  auspices,  but  he 
has  made  no  way. 

Alma.  How’s  that,  Sir  Humphrey  ?  (both  come 
down,  c.) 

Sir  H.  It’s  the  old  story.  First  he  got  amongst  a  set 
of  loose  companions, — Bohemians,  they  called  themselves 
— and  then  he  took  to - 

Alma.  Drink  ? 

Sir  H.  Not  drink  exactly — art.  (sits  R.  of  table) 

Alma.  Oh  dear  !  how  very  sad  ! 

Sir  H.  The  doctor  knows  the  circumstances. 

Dr.  (down,  R.  c.)  They  were  most  distressing. 

Alma.  But  after  all,  some  artists  are  successful,  and 
a  man  must  begin  at  the  beginning.  There’s  nothing 
wicked  about  art,  is  there,  doctor  ? 

Dr.  A  perilous  pursuit,  and  it  is  not  the  part  of  a 
wise  man  to  play  with  fire.  (Alma  pulls  a  long  face , 
and  is  caught  by  Mrs.  Dozey) 

Sir  H.  I’ve  no  objection  to  a  real  artist,  an  Academi¬ 
cian,  such  as  Sir  Clarence  Gibbs,  who  painted  my  own 
psrtrait.  A  very  gentlemanly  man,  indeed — received  in 
the  best  families. 

Alma.  But  he  must  have  learnt  his  business  before 
he  became  an  Academician,  (looking  at  portrait) 

Sir  H.  I  doubt  it. 

Alma.  So  do  I.  ( turning  to  easel)  Now  there  is 
talent  in  that  picture.  The  man  who  did  that  shouldn’t 
have  gone  wrong. 

Mrs.  D.  But  he  became  a  scene  painter  ! 

Dr.  He  got  connected  with  a  theatre,  (both  groan) 

Sir  H.  (uncomfortable)  Hem  !  Hem  !  (tries  to  at - 
tract  Dr.  Dozey’s  attention )  * 
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Alma.  You  don’t  approve  of  theatres  ? 

Dr.  My  views  on  the  subject  of  the  drama  you  will 
find  fully  expounded  in  the  13th  sermon  of  my  20th  vol¬ 
ume.  For  the  present  I  will  content  myself  with  saying 
that  those  views  are  damnatory.  ( crosses ,  L.) 

Sir  H.  Pardon  me,  Doctor,  but  I  should  have  told  you, 
Mrs.  Blake  is  herself  connected  with  the  stage. 

Dr.  ( dropping  glasses )  An  actress  !  (Mrs.  Dozey 
rises  and  drops  book ) 

Alma.  You’ve  dropped  the  sermons.  ( stoops  to  pick 
up  book )  Heavy,  I  dare  say. 

Mrs.  D.  ( stopping  her  with  a  gesture,. picks  it  up 
herself )  Thank  you.  (goes  up  to  ar7nchair  at  back ) 

Dr.  And  so  this  is  an  actress.  Bless  my  soul  ! 
(exit,  l.j 

Mrs.  D.  Somehow  or  other  one  can  always  tell 
them,  (sits,  opens  book,  and  dozes  off) 

Sir  H.  (rises)  You  must  excuse  my  friends. 

Alma.  With  pleasure.  It’s  rather  a  relief  than  other¬ 
wise.  They  seem  to  have  a  nice  opinion  of  actresses. 

Sir  H.  The  truth  is,  they  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
forming  one. 

Alma.  But  have  formed  a  very  strong  one,  for  all 
that. 

Sir  H.  Now  that  they  have  the  opportunity - 

Alma.  Let’s  hope  it’ll  alter  the  opinion. 

Enter  Susan,  r. 

SUSAN.  If  you  please,  miss - 

Alma.  Susan,  don’t  call  me  miss.  This  is  my  maid, 
Sir  Humphrey.  I’m  always  called  “  miss  ”  at  the  theatre, 
when  I’m  called  anything  at  all.  What  is  it,  Susan  ? 

Susan.  Mr.  Dick  is  here — wants  to  see  you  particu¬ 
larly. 

Alma.  Tell  him  I’m  engaged.  What  business  has  he 
bothering  me  here  ? 

Susan.  But  he’s  come  down  from  town  express. 

Alma.  Well,  he  can  go  back  express. 

Sir  H.  One  moment,  Mrs.  Blake.  Who  is  this  gentle¬ 
man  ? 

Alma.  My  manager.  I  don’t  know  what  he  wants. 

Sir  A.  See  him,  by  all  means.  Perhaps  he’ll  stay  to 
dinner  if  I  ask  him. 

AlivIa.  Ah,  you  don’t  know  Dick.  He’ll  probably 
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stay  to  dinner  whether  you  ask  him  or  not.  He’s  one  of 
tKe  old  school  of  managers  ;  they’re  almost  extinct  now. 
Dick’s  the  sole  survivor, 

Sir  H.  I’m  one  of  the  old  school  myself,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  meet  him. 

Susan.  Here  he  is,  with  Mr.  Chetwynd. 

Re-enter  Ned,  with  Mr.  Dodson  Dick,  r. 

Ned.  This  way,  Mr.  Dick,  {goes  up  to  easel) 

Dick,  {crosses  to  Alma)  Ah,  there  she  is.  {exit 
Susan,  r.)  Didn’t  expect  to  see  me ,  did  you  ?  Here’s  a 
nice  how-d’you-do.  Within  four  weeks  of  opening,  and 
Sparkle  not  delivered  his  first  act.  Thought  I’d  run  down 
and  tell  you.  What  are  we  to  do  ? 

Alma.  This  is  Sir  Humphrey  Chetwynd — Mr.  Dick. 

Dick,  {crosses  to  Sir  Humphrey)  Pleased  to  make 
your  acquaintance.  Nice  sort  of  place  you  have  down 
here.  ( looking  round) 

Sir  H.  Quiet,  Mr.  Dick,  and  yet  accessible. 

Dick.  Out  of  the  way,  I  call  it — out  of  my  way,  at  any 
rate.  Make  a  good  set,  eh,  wouldn’t  it  ?  That  window’s 
fine,  opens  out  the  scene,  and  shows  that  landscape  back¬ 
ing.  Daren’t  use  that  sky.  Scrubbs  is  the  man  for  skies. 

Sir  H.  Is  he  indeed  ? 

Dick.  There’s  an  originality  about  his  skies — you 
never  saw  such  skies.  The  critics  go  in  for  originality. 
Scrubbs  gives  it  ’em. 

Alma.  And  don’t  they  give  it  Scrubbs  ? 

Dick.  Ha  !  ha  !  I’ll  make  a  note  of  that.  Give  it  to 
Sparkle  —  do  for  this  next  comedy.  Poor  Sparkle! 
Clever  man,  but  sadly  overworked.  No  wonder  he’s 
behindhand  with  our  piece. 

Alma.  It’s  you  own  fault.  Give  some  one  else  a 
chance. 

Dick.  No  !  no  !  Sparkle’s  recognized. 

Ned.  {coming  down  R.)  His  jokes  are. 

Dick,  That  doesn’t  matter.  It’s  his  name  I  want. 
The  public  judges  only  by  the  brand.  One  play’s  just  as 
good  as  another. 

Sir  H.  That’s  your  experience  ? 

Dick.  Yes.  On  the  whole,  I  think  a  bad  play's  better 
than  a  good  one,  but  we  none  of  us  know  anything  about 
it. 
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Alma.  If  you  would  only  try  him,  here  is  an  author 
to  your  hand. 

Dick.  ( alarmed )  You — an  author  ?  ( puts  hat  on) 

Ned.  Only  last  week  I  wrote  to  you  about  a  play  I’d 
sent  you. 

Dick,  (crosses  to  Sir  Humphrey  ;  pulls  out  watch ) 
How  are  your  trains,  Sir  Humphrey  !  I’ve  an  appoint¬ 
ment  at  four  sharp,  in  town. 

Sir  H.  I  see  you  are  a  man  of  business. 

Dick.  Yes,  I  am  a  cheesemonger. 

Sir  H.  A  cheesemonger.  I  thought  you  were  a 
theatrical  manager  ? 

Dick.  Same  thing.  A  theatre’s  only  a  shop,  and 
ought  to  be  worked  on  the  same  principles. 

Ned.  Or  want  of  principles  ? 

Dick.  Same  thing.  If  my  customers  want  a  bad 
article,  I  give  it  ’em.  It’s  not  my  fault,  it’s  theirs. 

Sir  H.  A  philosopher  as  well  as  a  cheesemonger  ! 

Dick.  My  dear  sir,  all  cheesemongers  are  philosophers, 

Sir  H.  And  all  philosophers  are  fond  of  a  good  dinner. 
I  hope  you  will  join  our  party,  Mr.  Dick,  (crosses  R.) 

Dick.  With  pleasure,  (puts  hat  down  on  table ) 

Alma.  But  your  appointment  at  four  sharp. 

Dick.  I’ll  keep  that  to-morrow. 

Sir  H.  Meanwhile,  a  biscuit. 

Dick,  (aside)  A  biscuit. 

Sir  H.  And  a  glass  of  Heidseck. 

Dick,  (following  Sir  Humphrey  off,  r.)  Heidseick 
certainly,  (takes  hat) 

Sir  H.  Come  with  me,  Mrs.  Blake  ? 

Alma.  Thank  you,  I’ll  stop  with  Ned. 

Dick,  (turns)  Capital  set.  First-rate.  Can’t  say  I 
like  that  sky.  Scrubbs  is  the  man  for  skies,  (exit  with 
Sir  Humphery,  r.) 

Alma,  (crosses  to  L.)  Now,  Mr.  Chetwynd.  (sits  L. 
of  table)  You  never  told  me  about  this  comedy.  What’s 
it  all  about  ?  What’s  my  part  like  ? 

Ned.  Why  it’s  all  you  1  I  thought  of  no  one  else, 
and  called  the  heroine  “  Alma  ”  after  you.  (sits  R.  of 
table) 

Alma.  You  dear  old  goose  !  If  I  were  a  manager,  I 
should  accept  your  pieces  without  reading  them. 

Ned.  Excuse  me.  If  you  were  a  manager,  you  would 
reject  them  without  reading  them. 
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Alma.  Not  yours.  You  are  my  oldest  admirer. 

Ned.  What  nonsense  !  I  never  met  you  till  last  year. 

Alma.  Well,  what  of  that  ?  I’ve  had  a  score  since 
then,  but  they’ve  all  disappeared,  and  there  you  are  still. 

Ned.  Faithful  to  the  last. 

Alma.  The  last’s  a  long  way  off  yet,  Mr.  Chetwynd. 
He’s  trundling  a  hoop  somewhere  at  this  moment.  But 
he’ll  turn  up.  Each  season  brings  its  crop.  They’re 
mostly  annuals,  my  loves. 

Ned.  I  am  an  amaranth. 

Alma.  That  locket  on  your  chain  ?  Isn’t  it  the  one 
you  put  my  portrait  in  ?  ( rises  to  examine  it) 

Ned.  Yes. 

Alma.  And  he  wears  it  still  !  You  are  an  amaranth, 
indeed.  ( about  to  open  locket) 

Ned.  You’d  better  not. 

Alma.  Do  let  me  see.  I’ve  quite  forgotten  what  I 
looked  like  then.  {ope?is  it;  kneels) 

Ned.  Just  as  you  like. 

Alma.  How  I  have  altered  ! 

Ned.  You  look  younger  there. 

Alma.  And  my  hair’s  different. 

Ned.  The  fashion’s  changed. 

Alma.  Yes,  and  the  color  too,  There  !  Shut  it  up. 
(rises) 

Ned.  Twelve  months  make  a  difference. 

Alma.  Don’t  they  ?  My  amaranth  has  faded  like  the 
rest !  {pause)  And  pray,  why  do  you  wear  Miss  Preston’s 
photograph  ? 

Ned.  {after  making  sure  that  Mrs.  Dozey  is  asleep  ; 
rises)  Can  you  keep  a  secret  ? 

Alma.  I’ve  kept  one  for  six  years. 

Ned.  Miss  Preston  is  my  wife. 

Alma,  Your  wife  ! 

Ned.  You  are  so  quick,  I  knew  you’d  find  it  out  or  I 
should  have  said  nothing.  We  don’t  want  any  one  to 
know — at  least,  /don’t — just  yet. 

Alma.  Doesn’t  Sir  Humphrey  ? 

Ned.  No. 

Alma.  I  thought  he  was  her  guardian. 

Ned.  She’s  twenty-one.  He’s  not  her  guardian  now. 

Alma.  But  he’s  your  father,  and  you’ve  done  a  thing 
like  this.  She,  too  ! 

Ned.  It  wasn’t  her  fault.  It  was  mine,  if  it  was  any 
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one's.  But  it  was  no  use  speaking  to  my  father.  Lucy 
wanted  to,  but  I  knew  more  than  she  did.  The  governor’s 
the  best  old  fellow  in  the  world,  but  upon  certain  points 
he  is  as  obstinate  as — as - 

Alma.  His  son. 

Ned.  As  I  am,  if  you  like. 

Alma.  Why  was  it  no  use  speaking  to  him  ? 

Ned.  Because  he  would  never  have  given  his  con¬ 
sent.  The  fact  is,  Lucy’s  mother  was  separated  from  her 
husband.  She  married  very  young,  and  he  left  her  before 
she  was  twenty.  Not  being  able  to  get  a  divorce,  of 
course  she  couldn’t  marry  again,  and  consequently  Lucy’s 
father  couldn’t  marry  her.  That’s  the  whole  mystery. 
Lucy  doesn’t  know  it,  but  I  did,  and  I  knew  it  was  useless 
talking.  So  we  were  married  secretly  this  year. 

Alma.  And  when  do  you  propose  to  acknowledge  your 
wife  ? 

Ned.  I  don't  know  yet  ( crosses  L.),  but  when  the  right 
time  comes. 

Alma.  The  right  time  was  the  day  you  married  her. 

Ned.  Ah,  ’it’s  all  very  well  to  talk,  but  you  have  no 
idea  how  much  it  would  hurt  the  governor.  ( crosses  to 
Alma)  It  would  have  cut  him  to  the  heart. 

Alma.  A  very  good  reason  for  not  marrying,  but  a 
very  bad  reason  for  concealing  your  marriage. 

Ned.  It  was  to  spare  his  teelings. 

Alma.  Don’t  flatter  yourself.  It  was  to  spare  your 
own. 

Ned.  Well,  it’s  done  now,  and  I  can’t  help  it. 

Alma.  But  you  can.  You  can  tell  him  to-day. 

Ned.  ( sits  r.  of  table')  That  would  be  worse  than 
telling  him  earlier. 

Alma,  (crosses  to  Ned)  And  better  than  telling  him 
later.  You’ve  done  wrong,  and  you’re  doing  wrong  now. 
The  only  point  in  your  favor  is  that  you’re  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  yourself,  (crosses  to  R.  C.) 

Ned.  Ashamed  !  nay - 

Alma.  I  can  see  it  in  your  face.  No  hoarding  like  a 
human  countenance,  and  no  bill-sticker  like  a  guilty 
conscience. 

Ned.  Alma,  I  am  ashamed. 

Alma,  (crosses  to  Ned)  Be  as  much  ashamed  of 
yourself  as  you  like,  but  don’t  be  ashamed  of  your  wife. 

Ned.  I’ll  tell  Sir  Humphrey — to-morrow. 
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Alma.  To-day.  ( holding  her  hands  out) 

Ned.  If  I  can  screw  my  courage  up. 

Both,  {shaking  hands)  To-day. 

Alma.  I’ll  screw  it  up  for  you.  You  won’t  want 
much.  Fathers  are  not  such  dreadful  animals  after  all. 
There  was  a  time  when  children  were  afraid  of  their 
parents,  but  nowadays  they’re  lucky  parents  who’re  not 
afraid  of  their  children.  {Re-enter  Dr.  Dozey,  C.,  and 
down  R.  C.)  Aren’t  they,  doctor  ? 

Dr  I  crave  forgiveness.  Your  observation  escaped  me. 

Alma.  Ah,  you  were  lost  in  thought. 

Dr.  I  was  meditating,  it  is  true. 

Alma.  Lost  in  meditation.  Thank  you  for  the  correc¬ 
tion. 

Ned  rises  ;  goes  aside  thoughtfully . 

Dr.  Lost  in  amazement. 

Alma.  Amazement.  Beg  your  pardon.  Got  it  at  last. 

Dr.  That  our  paths,  which  are  so  diverse,  should 
have  crossed. 

Alma.  It’s  a  queer  meeting,  certainly,  but,  you  know, 
accidents  will  happen. 

Dr.  {raising  his  hand)  Pardon  me,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  accident.  It  is  true  that  fortune,  like  misfortune, 
makes  us  acquainted  with  strange - 

Alma.  Hem ! 

Dr.  I  will  amend  my  illustration. 

Alma.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Rough-hew  them  how  we  may,  our  ends  are 
shaped  for  us.  Doubtless  we  have  been  brought  together 
for  some  wise  purpose.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  improve 
your  acquaintance. 

Alma.  Hadn’t  you  better  improve  me?  Never  mind 
my  acquaintance. 

Dr.  That  is  the  object  which  I  have  in  view.  Even 
the  rose  needs  careful  nurturing,  ere  it  will  bloom  like — 
like — what  shall  I  say  ? 

Alma.  Say  what  you  like.  I  won’t  be  offended. 

Dr.  Like  those  I  see  before  me. 

Alma.  These  ?  {taking  one  from  her  dress)  Would 
you  like  one  ? 

Dr.  I  am  unused  to  meretricious  ornament. 

Alma.  Doctor  !  Don’t  call  my  poor  rose  such  hard 
names.  Stand  still.  I’ll  put  it  in  your  buttonhole. 
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Dr.  ( whilst  she  arranges  it)  There  can  be  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  a  simple  flower.  ( crosses  to  table) 

Alma.  There  !  You  look  quite  a  masher  1 

Dr.  Eh  !  ( turning ) 

Alma.  Picture,  I  meant  !  Picture,  picture. 

Dr.  Do  I,  indeed  ?  (goes  to  mirror ,  turns ,  and 
smiles)  A  flower  is  an  adornment.  ( stands  admiring 
himself  ;  Alma  goes  up  to  Ned,  and  taps  him  on  the 
shoulder ,  points  to  Dr.  Dozey,  and  can  scarcely  re¬ 
strain  her  laughter  ;  Dr.  Dozey  co7nes  down ,  L.,  solil¬ 
oquizing)  A  comely  woman.  Not  unprepossessing. 
Whatever  the  contents  may  be,  the  exterior  of  the  platter 
is  attractive,  (the  book  drops  from  Mrs.  Dozey’s  lap  ; 
turns )  What  was  that  ? 

Ned.  (at  easel)  Its  only  Mrs.  Dozey.  (crosses  with 
Alma  to  r.  c.) 

Dr.  My  wife  there  !  (crosses  to  Mrs.  Dozey,  r.) 

Alma.  You  needn’t  be  alarmed.  She’s  fast  asleep. 

Dr.  (picking  up  book)  And  with  my  sermons  on  her 
lap  again.  ( wakes  her)  Diana  ! 

Mrs.  D.  ( waking )  It’s  very  strange,  I  can’t  get  to 
sleep,  (rises)  You  must  know,  Mrs.  Blake,  I  am  a 
victim  to  insomnia. 

Alma.  I  see.  You  take  sermons  medicinally. 

Mrs.  D.  Good  gracious,  Dionysius  !  What  have  you 
there  ?  (points  to  buttonhole) 

Dr.  A  rose,  my  love — a  simple  rose.  There  is  no 
evil  in  a  simple  rose. 

Ned.  Don’t  you  admire  it  ? 

Mrs.  D.  I  don’t  like  the  look  of  it  at  all.  Where  did 
you  get  it  from  ? 

Dr.  Hem  !  hem  !  (fidgeting  with  the  book  ;  down , 
R.  C.)  A  tendency  to  be  too  interrogative  is  the  beset¬ 
ting  weakness  of  the  age  we  live  in. 

Mrs.  D.  Come,  Dionysius,  the  truth  ! 

Dr.  It  is  to  this  undue  yearning  after  truth  that  I 
attribute  the  prevailing  skepticism. 

Mrs.  D.  That  isn’t  answering  my  question. 

Alma,  (conquering  her  laughter ,  comes  to  his  rescue) 
I’m  sorry  you  don’t  like  it,  Mrs.  Dozey.  Your  husband 
thought  you’d  be  so  pleased  with  it.  (gives  Dr.  Dozey 
a  slight  nudge) 

Mrs.  D.  He  gathered  it  for  me  ! 

DR.  (presenting  it)  Diana,  you  are  always  on  my  mind. 
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Mrs.  D.  How  can  I  thank  you,  Dionysius  ?  (< embraces 
Dr.  Dozey,  while  Alma  shakes  hands  with  him  behind 
his  back ,  where  he  is  holding  the  book) 

Dr.  ( turning  aside ,  and  down ,  R.)  That  is  a  very 
clever  woman.  ( opens  book  and  read ;  business  with 
Alma,  as  below ) 

Re-enter  Sir  Humphrey  and  Dick,  r. 

Dick.  ( wiping  his  mouth )  Capital  Heidseck. 

Sir  H.  Glad  you  enjoyed  it.  Mr.  Dick. 

Dick.  Capital  wine. 

Mrs.  D.  Sir  Humphrey,  see  what  Dionysius  has  given 
me.  ( showing  rose ) 

Sir  H.  Charming — exquisite  ! 

Dick.  Call  that  a  rose  ? 

Sir  H.  Mr.  Dick — Mrs.  Dozey. 

Dick.  My  man,  Groggins,  would  turn  you  out  a  better 
article.  Groggin’s  the  man  for  flowers. 

Mrs.  D.  (to  Dick)  Your  gardener,  sir  ? 

Dick.  Gardener  ?  No.  My  property  master.  Mar¬ 
vellous  florist  !  Nature’s  not  in  it  with  Groggins. 

Ned.  (to  Dick)  You  don’t  seem  to  have  a  very  high 
opinion  of  nature  ? 

Dick.  No,  sir.  Nature  was  only  a  beginner.  Don’t 
like  amateurs,  except  for  matinees . 

Meanwhile  Alma  has  been  making  signs  to  Dr. 
Dozey,  pointing  to  buttonhole  and  Mrs.  Dozey  ; 
Dr.  Dozey,  behind  the  open  book ,  responds  in 
pantomime ;  Mrs.  Dozey  observing  this  comes 
down  between  them  ;  Dr.  Dozey  drops  his  eyes 
on  book  and  turns  off  ;  she  pursues  him  j  Alma 
turns  off  to  Sir  Humphrey,  who  leaves  Ned 
with  Dick. 

Alma,  (getting  round  back )  Sir  Humphrey,  you 
must  take  me  round  the  park.  I  haven’t  seen  half  the 
beauties  of  the  place. 

Sir  H.  Nothing  would  please  me  better.  Ned,  we’re 
going  out  into  the  grounds.  Perhaps  Mr.  Dick  would 
like  to  see  them. 

Dick.  Certainly.  Give  me  an  appetite  for  dinner. 
(to  Ned)  What  time  do  you  dine  ? 

Alma,  (going  out  with  Sir  Humphrey)  Doctor, 
won’t  you  come  with  us  ?  (making  eyes  at  him ) 

Dr.  (with  alacrity )  Surely  ! 
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Mrs.  D.  ( crosses  R.,  checking  him)  Dionysius  ! 

SIR  H.  (to  Alma)  Take  my  arm,  Mrs.  Blake. 

Alma.  I  like  the  doctor,  (taking  Sir  Humphrey’s 
arm ) 

Sir  H.  An  old  schoolfellow. 

Alma.  He’s  going  to  "  nurture  ’’  me.  Isn’t  it  kind  of 
him  ?  (exit  with  Sir  Humphrey,  through  window ,  off  R.) 

Dick,  (following  with  Ned)  Sorry  I  lost  your  com¬ 
edy.  If  a  romantic  drama  would  be  any  compensation, 
or  a  tragedy  in  seven  acts,  or  a  historical  pageant  in 
thirteen  tableaux,  come  to  the  theatre  and  take  your 
choice,  (exit  with  Ned  through  window,  c.,  off 'Ll) 

Dr.  ( crosses ,  c.)  My  love,  you  are  in  error. 

Mrs.  D.  Nonsense  !  You’ve  been  philandering  for 
the  last  ten  minutes.  You ,  Dionysius,  who  have  always 
professed  such  horror  of  stage  players. 

Dr.  Mrs.  Blake  may  be  regarded  in  two  aspects. 

Mrs.  D.  You’ve  been  regarding  her  in  half-a-dozen  ! 

Dr.  It  is  our  duty  to  hate  sin,  but  to  love  sinners. 
One  may,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  abhor  the  acting - 

Mrs.  D.  And  adore  the  actress  ! 

Dr.  I  should  prefer  to  say,  regard  the  actress  with 
that  measure  of  fraternal  sympathy  to  which  all  our  err¬ 
ing  sisters  are  entitled. 

Mrs.  D.  But  which  only  the  good-looking  ones  get. 
(re-enter  Lucy,  down  staircase,  L.)  No,  Dionysius,  it 
won’t  do  !  A  little  less  of  that  fraternal  sympathy,  if  you 
please. 

Lucy.  What’s  the  matter,  Mrs.  Dozey  ?  (Dr.  Dozey 
gets  up,  R.) 

Mrs.  D.  Matter  !  Why  that  stage-player - 

Lucy.  Mrs.  Blake  ? 

Mrs.  D.  Has  been  at  her  stage  tricks  ! 

Dr.  (crosses  to  R.  c.)  Diana,  you  are  excited. 

Mrs.  D.  Well,  I  may  be.  (crosses,  R.)  You  never 
looked  at  me  as  long  as  I  caught  you  looking  at  her. 
{going  off ,  R.) 

Dr.  My  angel,  I  have  been  gazing  at  you  steadfastly 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  (Exit  after  her,  R.) 

Re-enter  Tom,  through  window,  c.  R. 

Tom.  Good  gracious,  Mrs.  Dozey ’s  wide-awake  ! 

Lucy.  She’s  caught  the  doctor  napping  this  time. 
She  seems  quite  jealous  of  Mrs.  Blake  already. 
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Tom.  The  widow  ?  Has  she  come  ? 

Lucy.  I  met  her  at  the  door. 

Tom.  Well,  is  she  as  charming  as  Sir  Humphrey  says? 

Lucy.  I  suppose  she  must  be.  At  the  hotel  where 
we  first  met  her  she  turned  everybody’s  head.  Sir  Hum¬ 
phrey  was  smitten  on  the  spot,  and  as  for  Ned,  well,  he 
behaved  disgracefully.  I  wish  you  weren’t  going,  Tom  ! 

Tom.  Do  you  ? 

Lucy.  I  should  like  to  see  what  impression  she’d  make 
upon  you.  I  don't  believe  you  could  admire  anybody. 

Tom.  Am  I  so  hard  to  please  ? 

Lucy.  A  regular  old  cynic  ! 

Tom.  And  what’s  a  cynic  ?  A  poor  devil,  who’s  fool 
enough  to  put  into  words  the  harshness  wise  men  put  into 
their  deeds,  and  fool  enough  to  put  into  deeds  the  kind¬ 
ness  wise  men  put  into  their  words.  Your  cynic  is  the 
softest  of  mankind,  and  as  a  i;ule  he’s  been  in  love  before 
he  was  a  cynic.  ( crosses  to  L.) 

Lucy.  ( crosses  to  R.)  Surely  you  haven’t. 

Tom.  I’ve  been  most  things,  Lucy. 

Lucy.  Except  a  husband.  ( laughing ) 

'Tom.  I’ve  been  that. 

Lucy.  ( crosses  to  Tom)  A  husband  !  No  !  Surely 
you’re  joking  ?  Oh,  I  can’t  believe  it. 

Tom.  What’s  much  more  singular,  I  want  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  again. 

Lucy.  Were  you  so  happy  ? 

Tom.  No,  I  wasn’t  happy. 

Lucy.  Didn’t  you  like  your  wife  ? 

Tom.  Yes,  I  adored  her.  So  did  some  one  else. 

Lucy.  Well  ? 

Tom.  I  suppose  she  adored  him.  ( sits  R.  of  table') 

Lucy.  She  left  you  !  ( getting  back) 

Tom.  No,  I  left  her  !  Six  years  ago!  On  a  bright 
summer  day — just  such  a  day  as  this.  As  I  passed  down 
the  walk  I  caught  my  last  glimpse  of  her  through  a  win¬ 
dow,  as  it  might  be  there,  {pointing  to  window)  I  can 
almost  see  her  now,  framed  like  a  picture  in  the  window 
frame,  with  the  sun  streaming  down  on  her,  for  all  the 
world  like - -  [rises) 

Alma  suddenly  appears  on  the  lawn  outside ,  stand¬ 
ing  an  instant  in  the  sunshine,  with  her  head 
turned  to  Sir  Humphrey,  who  passes  the  window 
a  moment  afterwards . 
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Alma.  Oh,  what  a  lovely  lawn  !  We  must  have 
tennis  there,  Sir  Humphrey. 

SIR  H.  If  I  could  play  the  game - 

Alma.  I’ll  teach  you.  {they  pass  on ,  R.,  out  of  sight) 

Lucy.  Tom,  what’s  the  matter  ? 

Tom.  Who  was  that — passed  the  window  ? 

Lucy.  That  was  Mrs.  Blake.  What  do  you  think  of 
her  ? 

Tom.  Blake  ? 

Lucy.  I  believe  you're  smitten.  Men  are  all  alike. 

Tom.  Just  in  time — only  just. 

Lucy.  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  Just  in  time 
for  what  ? 

Tom.  ( recovering  himself )  My  train,  of  course.  I’d 
quite  forgotten  it.  I  must  make  haste,  or  I  shall  miss  it. 

Lucy.  Don’t  run  away  like  that. 

Tom.  Say  good-bye  to  Sir  Humphrey,  will  you,  Lucy  ? 
Tell  him  to  think  no  more  about  what  I  said  just  now. 
He’ll  understand  you. 

Lucy.  Tom,  you’re  not  going  in  this  way. 

Tom.  ( crosses  to  R.)  I  must  go.  ( turns  to  LUCY) 
Make  my  apologies. 

Lucy.  Without  even  your  picture. 

Tom.  I  can  send  for  that,  {exit,  R.) 

Re-enter  Dick  and  Ned  through  window . 

Dick.  I  don’t  think  much  of  it.  I  can’t  say  I  think 
much  of  it.  Not  a  patch  on  one  in  my  last  comedy.  Pott’s 
masterpiece  !  Potts  is  the  man  for  exteriors. 

Re-enter  Alma  and  Sir  Humphrey  through  window ,  l. 

Alma.  Clever  !  It’s  more  than  clever. 

Sir  H.  I  must  introduce  you  to  the  painter. 

Alma.  I  should  like  to  know  him.  In  these  days,  it’s 
quite  refreshing  to  meet  an  artist  whose  art  is  intelligible 
without  a  catalogue  and  half  a  column  of  criticism. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Dozey,  r. 

Sir  H.  Lucy,  where’s  Mr.  Potter  ?  Mrs.  Blake  has 
been  admiring  his  sketch,  and  wants  to  congratulate  him. 

Lucy.  He  has  just  gone. 

Sir  H.  Gone  ? 

Mrs.  D.  Mr.  Potter  gone  ? 
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Lucy.  He  said  he’d  barely  time  to  catch  his  train,  and 
asked  me  to  apologize  to  you  for  going  so  abruptly. 

Re-enter  Dr.  Dozey,  r. 

Alma.  Then  I  shan’t  see  him.  What  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  ! 

Dr.  ( crosses  to  Sir  Humphrey)  Life  is  made  up  of 
disappointments.  As  we  near  its  goal - (Sir  Hum¬ 

phrey  turns  him  round  j  he  faces  Alma) 

Sir  H.  Gone,  after  what  he  said  to  me  this  morning  ! 

Lucy.  Oh,  and  he  left  some  message  !  You  were  to 
forget  what  he  had  said  or  something — he  was  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  explain  himself. 

Sir  H.  I  think  I  understand,  (to  Lucy)  You  have 
refused  him  ? 

Lucy.  I  ? 

Mrs.  D.  Mr.  Potter  has  proposed  ! 

Ned.  For  Lucy? 

Dr.  (approaching  Dick)  I  was  remarking - (button¬ 

holes  Dick,  who  gradually  retreats  up  stage,  followed 
step  by  step  Dr.  Dozey,  preaching  in  dumb  show ) 

Sir  H.  Not  an  hour  ago  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
speak  to  you.  Hasn’t  he  done  so  ? 

Lucy.  No,  he  said  nothing. 

Alma.  (aside  to  Ned)  Now’s  your  opportunity. 
Redeem  your  promise. 

Sir  H.  This  is  an  insult — a  gross  insult. 

Mrs.  D.  A  mere  painter  ! 

Ned.  (crosses  to  Lucy)  If  he  had  spoken  it  would  have 
been  useless.  Miss  Preston  has  accepted  some  one  else. 

Sir.  H.  Without  my  knowledge  ? 

Ned.  Yes.  But  it  wasn’t  Lucy’s  fault,  (takes  Lucy’s 
hand)  She  would  have  told  you,  but  I  wouldn’t  let  her. 

Sir  H.  You  ! 

Mrs.  D.  Oh,  Dionysius  !  Miss  Preston  is  engaged  to 
Mr.  Chetwynd.  (brings  Dr.  Dozey  down ,  to  the  great 
relief  of  Dick,  who  gasps  for  air  and  mops  his  forehead 
at  back) 

Sir  H.  Not  to  you,  Ned  !  Say,  there  is  some  mistake  ! 
You  couldn’t  do  so  wrong.  Say  you  are  not  engaged. 

Ned.  No,  not  engaged. 

Sir.  H.  Thank  heaven  ! 

Ned.  This  is  my  wife,  (takes  Lucy’s  hand) 

Mrs.  D.  Oh  ! 
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Dr.  Bless  my  soul  ! 

Sir  H.  (< mcredulous )  Your  wife  ! 

Dick,  (coming  forward )  Sir,  I  congrat -  (Alma 

stops  Dick  and  takes  hin  up  j  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dozey 
turn  depreca  tingly) 

Sir  H.  She,  your  wife  ?  (Dr.  Dozey  puts  up  glasses 
and  surveys  Lucy) 

Ned.  Your  daughter. 

Sir  H.  I  disown  her !  I  refuse  to  recognize  this 
marriage.  I  disown  you  both  !  You  have  brought  shame 
upon  a  line  that  was  untarnished.  You — my  son — my 
only  child — the  bearer  of  an  honored  name — the  heir  of 
a  proud  history — and  she — (breaks  down )  Oh,  Ned  !  Why 
did  you  marry  her  !  (sits  L.  of  table) 

Ned.  I  married  her  (turns  to  Lucy)  for  love,  (puts 
arm  round  Lucy) 

End  of  Act  I. 


ACT  II. 

Scene. — Ned  Chetwynd’s.  Doors  r.  and  l.  French 
window  opening  on  garden ,  at  back .  Tom’s  picture 
of  the  two  knights  hangs  on  wall ,  R.  Piano ,  desk , 
screen ,  sofa,  photographs ,  etc.,  etc.  The  entrance 
marked  L.,  should  be  low  down  stage.  Fireplace ,  L. 
Ned  discovered  writing  at  desk ,  L.  Lucy  reading ,  R. 
LUCY.  Nearly  done,  Ned  ? 

Ned.  Good  gracious,  no.  I’ve  only  just  begun. 

Lucy.  Isn’t  it  time  you  dressed  ?  The  Dozeys  will  be 
here  directly.  I  told  them  I  should  dine  early. 

Ned.  Bother  the  Dozeys  ! 

Lucy.  I  couldn’t  help  asking  them.  Indeed  they 
asked  themselves,  (rises,  crosses  to  C.) 

Ned.  Lucy,  how  can  I  write  while  you  keep  chatter¬ 
ing  ?  I  particularly  want  to  finish  what  I’m  doing.  I 
want  to  send  it  to  Alma  by  to-night’s  post. 

Lucy.  Alma ! 

Ned.  What’s  the  matter? 

Lucy.  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  call  Mrs.  Blake  “Alma. 

I  don’t  like  it. 

Ned.  I  don’t  think  you  like  her . 
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Lucy.  I  like  her  very  well ;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
think  you  see  too  much  of  her. 

Ned.  What  nonsense  !  We’re  in  the  same  set  ;  I 
can’t  help  seeing  a  good  deal  of  her. 

Lucy,  That’s  true  enough — in  some  of  her  dresses. 

Ned.  Come,  come.  That’s  only  on  the  stage.  She 
has  to  dress  according  to  her  part.  She’s  not  responsible 
for  its  clothing. 

Lucy,  {turning  to  Ned)  The  stage  is  an  excuse  for 
a  great  deal. 

Ned,  You  mean,  it’s  an  excuse  for  very  little.  Where 
had  I  got  to  ?  You’ve  quite  put  me  out. 

Lucy.  What  are  you  writing  that’s  so  very  particular  ? 

Ned.  Only  a  letter. 

Lucy.  A  letter.  ( crosses  to  Ned) 

Ned.  But  it’s  most  important. 

Lucy.  (aside)  A  letter  to  Mrs.  Blake,  (leans  over 
his  shoulder j  he  covers  the  sheet  with  the  blotting- 
paper) 

Ned.  Lucy,  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  look  over  my  shoulder. 
You  don’t  know  how  it  fidgets  me.  I  can’t  write  a  line. 

Lucy.  I’d  better  go  upstairs,  then  I  shan’t  interrupt 
you. 

Ned.  Thank  you  ;  there’s  a  dear.  I’m  sorry  to  be  so 
disagreeable,  but  I  must  finish  this. 

Lucy.  Dinner  at  seven. 

Ned.  All  right.  (Exit  Lucy,  R.)  Now  I  can  go  ahead 
like  a  steam  engine,  (writes)  “Fool  that  I  was,  I 
thought  that  it  would  last  forever.  Nothing  can  now 
remove  the  barrier  between  us.  With  my  own  hand  I 
have  destroyed  my  happiness.”  That’s  warm  enough,  I 
think.  I’m  making  an  infernal  scoundrel  of  my  namesake, 
but  no  matter,  {reads)  “  With  my  own  hand  ” — I  won¬ 
der  if  that’s  right.  Could  he  have  destroyed  his  happiness 
with  anybody  else’s  hand  ?  With  my  hand  I  have — no — 
he  couldn’t  have  done  it  with  his  foot. 

Re-enter  Lucy,  r.,  and  down ,  R.  c. 

Lucy.  Ned,  here’s  Mr.  Potter. 

Enter  Tom,  r. 

Ned.  (rises)  Hallo,  Tom  !  (shahes  hands ) 

Tom.  Hard  at  work  ? 
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Ned.  Yes — spoiling  more  paper.  I’m  an  annuity  to 
the  local  stationer. 

Tom.  Well,  perhaps  in  your  old  age  the  local  butter- 
man  will  be  an  annuity  to  you. 

Ned.  Gad,  I  shall  wont  one  at  the  pace  I’m  going. 

Tom.  Sir  Humphrey  not  come  round  yet  ? 

Ned.  No,  we’re  still  outcasts. 

Lucy.  But  he  makes  us  an  allowance. 

Ned.  Yes.  He  hasn’t  forgiven  us,  but  he  makes  us 
an  allowance.  That’s  the  governor  all  over. 

Tom.  And  I  suppose  you  spend  a  good  deal  more  than 
he  allows  you  ?  (Lucy  sits ,  R.) 

Ned.  Yes,  that’s  me  all  over. 

Tom.  Well,  I  won’t  preach. 

Ned.  For  mercy’s  sake  !  The  doctor’s  coming  to 
dinner  ;  he’ll  preach  quite  enough. 

Lucy.  To  do  him  justice,  Ned,  he  doesn’t  talk  at 
dinner. 

Ned.  To  do  the  dinner  justice,  he  does  not. 

Lucy.  Won’t  you  stay,  Mr.  Potter. 

Ned.  Do.  I  shan’t  work  any  more  to-day. 

Tom.  Thank  you.  I  don’t  dine  as  a  rule,  but  I’ll  make 
an  exception. 

Ned.  That’s  right.  You  cau  keep  Lucy  company 
while  I  go  and  dress.  I  shan’t  be  very  long.  (Exit,  L.) 

Lucy.  See  where  we’ve  hung  your  wedding  present. 
( indicating  the  picture,  R.) 

Tom.  Yes — I  was  looking  at  my  knights — thinking 
how  like  Sir  Humphrey  is  to  them.  Do  you  know,  he’s 
never  seen  me  since  the  day  I  left  his  house  ?  I’ve  tried 
to  get  at  him  a  dozen  times,  but  he  won’t  give  me  a 
chance  ol  explaining  myself.  He  sees  one  side  of  the 
shield  and  won’t  look  at  the  other. 

Lucy.  I  know  he  was  very  much  annoyed  with  you. 

Tom.  You  must  have  thought  my  conduct  very  strange. 

Lucy.  I  did.  (sits,  R.) 

Tom.  I  owe  you  an  explanation  as  well  as  Sir  Hum¬ 
phrey.  You  remember  my  telling  you  my  married  life 
was  a  failure  ? 

Lucy.  Though  you  adored  your  wife. 

Tom.  You  mustn’t  think  she  didn’t  care  for  me,  at 
first,  but  she  was  lively,  high-spirited,  demonstrative. 
(fetches  chair  from  back  and  sits  beside  Lucy)  And 
you  know  what  sort  of  a  fellow  I  am.  Heavy  as  one  of 
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Dozey’s  sermons.  Women  like  pretty  speeches,  compli¬ 
ments.  I  can’t  make  pretty  speeches,  and  I  can’t  pay 
compliments  ;  but  there  are  lots  of  men  about  who  can. 
I  wasn’t  jealous,  for  a  man  can’t  very  well  be  jealous  of  a 
lap  dog — and  still  less  of  half-a-dozen  lap  dogs  at  a  time  ; 

but  I  lost  my  opinion  of  her  (rises)  and  at  last - 

(leans  on  back  of  chair) 

Lucy.  You  told  her  so. 

Tom.  I  didn’t  say  very  much  ;  and  what  I  said  she 
didn’t  seem  to  heed.  When  I  had  spoken  I  went  out. 
Coming  back  presently  I  found  a  letter  lying  on  her  desk 
telling  me  she  preferred  another  man,  and  asking  me  to 
leave  her.  I  took  her  at  her  word  (crosses  to  C.) 

Lucy.  You  left  her  without  seeing  her  again  ? 

Tom.  She  asked  me  not  to  see  her,  and  where  was  the 
use  ?  I  had  just  spoken  to  her,  and  this  was  the  result. 
I  came  to  England,  and  the  next  I  heard  of  her  was  tiie 
announcement  of  her  death,  (crosses  to  sofa) 

Lucy.  Abroad  ? 

Tom.  In  Melbourne.  At  first  the  sight  of  the  old 
name  brought  back  old  memories,  and  I  forgave  her.  I 
got  out  the  few  remnants  the  past  leaves  to  men — the  few 
pale  letters  and  the  faded  photograph  that  grows  a  little 
dimmer  every  day — when  my  eyes  fell  on  that  last  note  I 
found  upon  her  desk.  I  huddled  up  the  scraps  and  went 
my  way.  I  took  up  art  as  a  profession — changed  my 
name  in  deference  to  my  family,  who  look  on  art  as  a  mild 
form  of  felony — and  time  went  on.  I  pulled  the  oid 
things  out  again,  and  found  that  I  could  look  at  them  un¬ 
moved.  I  even  thought  of  marrying  again,  when,  as  I 
stood  talking  to  you  that  last  day  at  Sir  Humphrey’s,  there 
flashed  on  me  a  figure  and  a  face  so  like  my  wife’s,  it  was 
like  seeing  her.  And  with  the  sight  of  her  came  back  the 
love,  (crosses  to  C.) 

Lucy,  (rises)  It  wasn’t  dead,  then  ? 

Tom.  Does  love  ever  die  ?  Dark  mists  of  prejudice 
may  wrap  it  round,  and  it  may  set  in  clouds,  but  every 
now  and  then  the  clouds  are  rolled  away  and  there  shines 
out  on  us  once  more  the  image  of  the  woman  we  have 
loved. 

Lucy,  (crosses  to  Tom)  Was  Mrs.  Blake  so  like  her  ? 

Tom,  So  like  I  dare  not  meet  her.  I  could  only  go. 
I  wasn’t  in  the  mood  for  explanations,  and  when  I  was, 
Sir  Humphrey  wasn’t  in  the  mood  to  listen  to  them. 
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Lucy  And  you’ve  seen  neither  of  them  since  ? 

Tom.  Yes.  I  saw  Mrs.  Blake  upon  the  stage  some 
weeks  ago,  and  in  her  I  recognized,  beyond  all  doubt, 
my  wife. 

Lucy.  Your  wife — Mrs.  Blake  !  (crosses  to  Tom) 
Oh,  Mr.  Potter,  tell  Ned  ;  do  tell  Ned  !  you’ll  do  me  such 
a  service. 

Tom.  Plow  ?  I  don’t  understand. 

LUCY.  Don’t  ask  me  to  explain,  but  tell  him  !  If  you 
will,  you’ll  make  me  happier  than  I’ve  been  for  months. 
(turns) 

ToM.  You  are  unhappy? 

Lucy.  I  didn’t  mean  to  say  a  word  about  it,  but  what 
you’ve  told  me  startled  the  truth  out.  I  have  been  un¬ 
happy  for  weeks  and  weeks.  I  know  Ned’s  in  difficulties, 
and  his  estrangement  from  Sir  Humphrey  weighs  upon 
his  mind.  I  am  the  cause  of  it,  and  it’s  only  natural  his 
feelings  should  have  changed  ;  but  that  makes  it  no  easier 
to  bear.  I  am  a  drag  upon  him,  a  dishonor  !  I’m  sure 
he  loved  me  when  he  married  me,  but  he’s  so  different 
now.  Oh,  Mr.  Potter,  it  may  be  as  you  say,  love  never 
dies  ;  but  love  may  be  so  tried,  and  torn,  and  strained, 
that  all  the  happiness  goes  out  of  it.  (sits  on  chair ,  C.) 

Tom.  (crosses  to  Lucy)  Surely,  yours  hasn’t  been  so 
tried  ? 

Lucy.  Not  mine — but  Ned’s.  I  always  seem  to  be  in 
his  way  now.  He’s  so  much  occupied — so  taken  up  with 
other  things — he  never  has  a  word  or  look  for  me.  He’s 
out  so  much  ;  and  when  he’s  at  home  he’s  always  writing 
or  else  thinking — I  am  nobody — and  Mrs.  Blake — your 
wife — is  everybody  ;  only  he  doesn’t  know  she  is  your 
wife  !  If  he  did,  it  might  make  a  difference,  (rises) 

Tom.  This  may  be  your  fancy.  1  can  quite  under¬ 
stand,  you’re  sensitive,  and  perhaps  misconstrue  very 
simple  things.  You  see,  Ned’s  an  author  ;  (Lucy  sits) 
and  authors  make  uninteresting  husbands,  (crosses  to 
L.)  I  won’t  say  they  always  neglect  their  wives,  but  their 
wives  always  think  so.  ( crosses  to  Lucy)  Then  again, 
Mrs.  Blake — as  my  wife  calls  herself - 

Lucy.  Alma,  Ned  calls  her  ! 

Tom.  Well — she’s  on  the  stage  and  might  be  of  great 
use  to  him.  It’s  only  natural  he  should  make  friends 
with  her. 

Lucy.  But  he  thinks  she’s  a  widow.  If  he  knew  she 
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had  a  husband— and  above  all  {rises),  that  you  were  her 
husband — I  should  feel  more  comfortable. 

Tom.  Tell  him  yourself,  then.  You  have  my  permis¬ 
sion.  Have  the  thing  out  and  make  an  end  of  it  ;  but  for 
heaven’s  sake,  don’t  brood  ! 

LUCY.  How  can  I  speak  to  him  ? 

Tom.  Speak  anyhow — the  worse,  the  better  !  There 
are  two  sides  to  everything.  Why,  like  those  foolish 
knights,  commit  yourself  to  one  ?  At  least,  have  a  look 
at  both  before  you  make  your  choice. 

Re-enter  Ned,  l. 

Ned.  Quarter  past  six.  The  Dozeys  not  come  yet  ? 

Lucy.  I  don’t  expect  them  before  seven. 

Ned.  What  a  blessing  ! 

Tom.  You  dine  at  seven  ?  Then,  I’ve  no  time  to  lose. 
I  have  a  dress  coat  somewhere.  I  must  look  it  up. 

Ned.  Can  you  get  back  in  time  ? 

Tom.  I’ll  take  the  short  cut  through  the  garden. 

Ned.  Don’t  be  long  {Exit  Tom  through  window 
and  off,  R. ;  sits  down  at  table  j  picks  up  sheet  of  paper), 
there’s  a  good  fellow. 

Lucy.  Ned  !  Ned  !  {pause)  Can’t  I  speak  to  you  a 
minute  ? 

Ned.  Can’t  you  speak  to  me  ?  {crosses  to  Lucy,  r.) 
What  a  question  !  Am  I  the  Grand  Turk — not  to  be  ap¬ 
proached  ? 

Lucy.  But  I  mean  seriously. 

Ned.  What  have  you  to  be  serious  about  ?  Doesn’t 
your  new  dress  fit  ? 

Lucy.  It  isn’t  about  dress.  It’s  about - - 

Enter  Servant,  r. 

Serv.  Mrs.  Blake.  (Lucy  turns  and  goes  down,  r.) 

Alma  runs  in,  r.  Exit  Servant,  r. 

Alma.  {ru7ining  to  Ned  and  wringmg  both  his 
hands)  Oh,  Ned,  you  dear.  I’m  so  happy.  I  could 
kiss  you  ! 

Ned.  Don’t  be  shy.  Lucy  doesn’t  mind. 

Alma,  {turns)  How  are  you,  love  ?  Excuse  me  for 
not  seeing  you.  I’m  so  excited.  I’ve  quite  lost  my  head. 
I’ve  such  news  for  you. 

Ned.  Well  ? 
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Alma.  Sir  Humphrey’s  coming  to  see  you  ! 

Ned.  My  father  ! 

Alma.  I’ve  brought  him  round  at  last.  But  hasn’t  it 
been  hard  work  ?  I’ve  been  manoeuvring  for  the  last 
three  months.  I  didn’t  know  there  was  a  man  alive  I 
couldn’t  twist  round  my  finger  in  three  days. 

Ned.  He’s  coming  here  to-night? 

Alma.  So  am  I.  I’ve  arranged  to  bring  him — that 
is,  I’ve  arranged  he’s  to  bring  me.  Dick’s  new  piece  is  a 
frost.  I  thought  it  would  be,  and  threw  up  my  part.  So 
I’m  at  liberty,  and  we’re  both  coming  for  the  evening. 

Ned.  Lucy — (Lucy  goes  up) — you’d  better  order  some 
more  dinner.  There’ll  be  the  Dozeys — Potter — — 

Alma.  Mr.  Potter  coming  !  Oh,  I’m  so  glad  ! 

Lucy,  {aside)  They'll  meet !  {at  back ,  R.) 

Alma.  I  feel  quite  curious  to  see  Mr.  Potter.  You 
know  I  just  missed  him  at  Sir  Humphrey’s  ;  and  as  a 
rule  the  people  we  miss  in  this  world  are  so  much  more 
interesting  than  the  people  we  meet. 

Ned.  Then,  there’s  my  father  and  Alma — (Lucy  looks 
at  Ned)  Mrs.  Blake. 

Lucy,  {crosses  to  door ,  R.)  That  makes  only  seven. 

Ned.  But  don’t  forget  the  doctor’s  one  of  them. 

Lucy.  I’d  better  see  the  cook.  {Exit  R.) 

Ned.  How  good  it  is  of  you  to  have  arranged  all  this  ! 
You've  taken  a  load  off  my  mind  already.  I  couldn’t  bear 
being  on  bad  terms  with  the  governor. 

Alma.  I’m  as  pleased  as  you  are.  And  that’s  not  all. 
I’ve  more  good  news  for  you.  Sparkle’s  new  piece  is 
such  a  failure,  Dick’ll  have  to  change  the  bill  immediately  ; 
and  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  I  place  your  play. 

Ned.  The  one  I’m  doing  now  ? 

Alma.  Isn’t  it  done  ? 

Ned.  {crosses  to  table ,  returns  with  letter)  Another 
week  will  finish  it.  I’m  re-writing  that  compromising 
letter.  You  said  the  first  one  wasn’t  strong  enough. 

Alma.  Not  half.  When  you  compromise  your  hero, 
compromise  him.  The  public  like  imperial  measure.  Let 
’em  have  it. 

Ned.  Well,  I  think  this  is  warm  enough,  {gives  sheet 
to  Alma) 

Alma,  {reads)  «*  Willow  Bank,  Surbiton.” 

Ned.  No,  no.  {takes  the  sheet  of  paper) 

Alma.  **  Willow  Bank,  Surbiton.”  It  says  so. 
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Ned.  That’s  this  house.  I  jotted  my  ideas  down  on 
a  sheet  of  our  notepaper  to  submit  to  you  before  I  altered 
the  manuscript.  This  is  the  letter  I  propose.  44  My  own 
dearest  Alma  ” - 

Alma.  Stop.  Is  there  an  Alma  in  this  play  ? 

Ned.  The  heroine.  I  told  you,  I  call  all  my  heroines 
41  Alma.” 

Alma.  Te,  te,  te.  Go  on. 

Ned,  “  At  last  I  have  a  moment  to  myself  to  scribble 
a  hasty  answer  to  your  note.  Of  course  I  will  be  there.” 

Alma.  Where’s  that  ? 

Ned.  The  place  appointed.  It’s  an  assignations. 

Alma.  Oh  !  Have  they  got  to  assignation  ? 

Ned.  Yes.  I’m  giving  ’em  imperial  measure  this 
time. 

Alma.  Don’t  forget  the  Chamberlain. 

Ned.  44 1  will  make  some  excuse  to  get  away.  Oh, 
why  have  I  to  make  excuses  ?  ” - 

Re-enter  Servant,  r. 

Serv.  Mr.  Dodson  Dick. 

Enter  Dick,  r.  Exit  Servant,  r.  Ned  puts  the 
letter  back . 

Ned.  [crosses  to  Dick)  This  is  an  unexpected  honor, 
(Alma  crosses  to  l.) 

Dick.  [puts  hat  on  piano )  Just  found  your  MS.\ 
Thought  I  would  bring  it  you  myself— avoid  mistakes. 
Capital  comedy — won’t  do  at  all.  [gives  Ned  MS.) 

Ned.  Why,  you’ve  not  opened  it  !  \ 

Alma.  No  need  to  open  it — won’t  do  at  all. 

Ned.  Good  evening,  Mr.  Dick. 

Dick,  [crosses  to  Alma)  Hallo  !  You  here  ?  Seen 
the  notices  ?  (Ned  crosses  R.) 

Alma.  Of  the  new  piece  ? 

Ned.  The  one  you  thought  so  highly  of? 

Dick.  Did  I  think  highly  of  it  ? 

Alma.  Didn’t  you  say  the  booking  after  the  first  night 
would  be  a  caution  ? 

Dick.  So  it  is.  Two  stalls. 

Ned.  I  heard  it  wasn’t  a  success. 

Dick.  [producing  a  sheaf  of  newspaper  cuttings ) 
Morning^  News  :  44  It  is  not  often  that  we  have  to 
chronicle  so  signal  a  fiasco.”  Daily  Post :  44  Seldom  of 

late  years  has  a  first  night  audience  been  so  emphatic  in 
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its  condemnation. ”  Evening'  Mail:  “The  play  is 
absolutely  destitute  of  merit-”  Sunday  Slogger:  “A 
striking-  instance  of  the  ineptitude,  incompetence,  and 
imbecility  of  our  native  playwrights.”  What  do  you 
think  of  that  ? 

Ned.  I’m  very  sorry  for  poor  Sparkle’s  sake.  (Alma 
crosses  to  sofa ) 

Dick.  Hang  Sparkle  !  I’m  sorry  for  my  own  sake. 
Very  annoying.  I  particularly  wanted  this  to  be  a  go. 

Alma.  Because  I  wasn’t  in  it.  ( leaning  on  back  of 
sofa ) 

Dick.  Miss  Blake  has  a  notion  we  can’t  do  without  her. 

Ned.  It  appears  you  can’t. 

Dick.  All  the  more  reason  she  should  think  we  can. 
1  don’t  know  what  the  public  see  in  her.  Miss  Blake’s 
always  Miss  Blake. 

Alma.  That’s  what  they  like,  my  dear. 

Dick.  I  don’t  care  what  the  part  is  ! 

Alma.  Nor  do  they. 

Dick.  Well,  if  they  want  you  they  shall  have  you. 
Now,  look  here,  (to  Ned)  I’ll  make  you  a  proposition. 
If  you’ll  let  Sparkle  look  over  your  comedy,  write  up 
Blake’s  part,  re-cast  the  plot,  and  smarten  up  the  dia¬ 
logue,  I’ll  bring  the  piece  out  under  Sparkle’s  name,  pay 
him  the  fees,  and — and  your  fortune’s  made.  (Alma 
comes  down ,  c.) 

Ned.  Let  Sparkle  hack  about  my  piece  ?  Sparkle, 
who’s  just  made  this  fiasco  ? 

Dick.  Sparkle  has  such  a  name. 

Alma.  Yes — for  fiascos. 

Dick.  Never  mind  what  it’s  for — he  has  a  name. 

Ned.  No,  Mr.  Dick,  no  ! 

Dick.  You  refuse  ? 

Ned.  Decidedly.  ( goes  up  to  L.  C.,  sits  at  table') 

Dick,  (taking  stage ,  R.)  And  yet  they  say  we  man¬ 
agers  don’t  give  young  men  a  chance. 

Alma,  (crosses  to  C.)  Mr.  Dick,  Mr.  Chetwynd  has 
another  comedy. 

Dick.  Won’t  do  at  all  ! 

Alma.  But  I  say  it  will  do.  I’ve  read  it. 

Dick.  I  haven't  read  it,  and  I  say  it  won't.  Sparkle's 
the  man  for  comedies.  I’ll  go  to  Sparkle.  H^’ll  write 
me  a  bran  new  one  in  a  week,  and  it  won’t  want  rehears¬ 
ing,  because  it’ll  be  the  old  stuff  all  over  again. 
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Alma.  If  he  does  I  don’t  play  in  it. 

Dick.  Oh,  yes,  you  do. 

Alma.  I  say  I  don’t. 

Dick,  ( crosses  to  Alma)  No  play  no  pay.  We’ve 
an  agreement. 

Alma,  {crosses  to  Dick)  We’ll  have  a  ^agreement. 
Mark  my  words,  I  play  in  Mr.  Chetwynd’s  piece  or  I  don’t 
play  at  all. 

Dick.  What’s  it  about  ? 

Alma.  Never  mind  what  it’s  about.  You’d  better 
leave  the  whole  thing  in  my  hands.  You  know  I  shall 
have  my  own  way  in  the  end  ;  so  you  may  just  as  well  let 
me  have  it  at  the  beginning. 

Dick.  Settle  it  how  you  like.  I  must  be  off.  ( goes 
up,  R  ) 

Alma.  So  must  I,  Ned.  It’s  time  for  me  to  bring  Sir 
Humphrey.  ( crosses  to  L.  Dick  takes  hat ,  puts  it  on) 

Ned.  ( to  Dick)  Won’t  you  take  the  manuscript  ? 

Dick.  What  for  ? 

Ned.  To  read. 

Dick.  I  don’t  read  plays,  sir  ;  I  produce  ’em. 

Ned.  But  if  you  did  read  them - 

Dick.  Then  I  shouldn’t  produce  ’em. 

Alma.  I’ve  read  it,  Mr.  Dick,  and  it’ll  do  for  me. 

Dick.  Do  for  me,  too,  I  expect.  All  you’ve  read  is 
your  part. 

Alma.  My  part’s  the  play. 

Dick,  I  thought  as  much.  Good  evening.  {Exit,  R.) 

Alma.  Ned,  it  might  please  Sir  Humphrey  if  you  met 
him.  Won’t  you  come  with  me?  ( going  up,  c.) 

Re-enter  Lucy,  r. 

Ned.  Go  with  you  ?  With  pleasure. 

Lucy.  Going  out,  Ned  ? 

Alma.  Only  to  meet  Sir  Humphrey. 

Ned.  I  shan’t  be  twenty  minutes.  You  don’t  mind  ? 

Lucy.  Oh,  no. 

Ned.  Come  along,  Alma  !  ( Exit  through  window  J 

off,  R.)  * 

Alma.  See  you  again  presently.  {Exit  through  win - 
dow ;  off,  R.) 

Lucy.  ( following  them  ;  then  back  to  R.  c.)  See  you 
again!  When  shall  I  see  the  last  of  you  ?  44  Mrs.  Blake,” 

44  Alma,”  morning,  noon,  and  night,  {sits  on  chair ,  R.) 
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Oh,  what  a  wicked  girl  I  am  !  how  selfish  !  how  ill-nat¬ 
ured  !  No  wonder  Ned  is  tired  of  me.  No  wonder  he 
likes  other  company.  It’s  not  his  fault — it’s  mine.  I’ll 
write  and  tell  him  so.  ( rises  ;  crosses  to  table ,  L.,  sits ) 
I’ll  sit  down  in  his  chair — steal  some  of  his  paper — and 
write  with  his  pen  !  What’s  this — on  the  blotting  pad  ? 
“  Alma — dearest  Alma.”  This  is  what  he  was  writing — 
that  was  so  important.  “  Dearest  Alma  !  ”  That’s  why 
he  wouldn’t  let  me  look  at  it.  Here  is  the  letter — a  half 
written  letter.  ‘‘Willow  Bank,  Surbiton.  My  own 
dearest  Alma.”  ( starts  up)  I  won’t  read  it.  ( retreat - 
ing)  I’ve  no  right.  I  daren’t,  (pause)  I  have  a  right  ! 
I  will  !  (darts  forward  and  reads  resolutely  j  sits) 
“  My  own  dearest  Alma, — At  last  I  have  a  moment  to 
myself,  to  scribble  a  hasty  answer  to  your  note.  Of 
course  I  will  be  there.  I  will  make  some  excuse  to  get 
away.  Oh,  why  have  I  to  make  excuses  ?  Why  have  I  a 
wife  ?  She  is  a  mere  child,  for  whom  I  had  a  passing 
fancy.  Fool  that  I  was,  I  thought  that  it  would  last  for¬ 
ever.  Nothing  can  now  remove  the  barrier  between  us. 
With  my  own  hand  I  have  destroyed  my  happiness.” 
(drops  the  sheet ;  turns  ;  presses  her  ha?ids  against 
her  temples  ;  then  tears  off  her  wedding  ring  and  flings 
it  fro7n  her)  I  will  remove  the  barrier  between  them.  I 
will  leave  his  house  !  (clasping  her  hands)  Oh,  Ned, 
my  husband — he’s  not  mine,  he’s  hers  !  I  have  no  hus¬ 
band  !  Oh,  Ned,  Ned  !  come  back  to  me  !  don’t  leave 
me  desolate  !  (staggers,  and  is  abotit  to  fall.  Re-enter 
Tom,  dressed ,  through  window ,  just  in  time  to  catch  her 
in  his  arms) 

Tom.  (holding her)  Mrs.  Chetwynd  !  Lucy! 

Re-enter  Servant,  r. 

Serv.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dozey.  (seeing  Lucy,  runs  to 
her  assistance) 

Enter  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dozey,  r. 

Tom.  You’d  better  take  Mrs.  Chetwynd  to* her  room. 
She’s  ill.  (Servant  leads  Lucy  out ,  l.,  Tom  follows  to 
door ,  l.) 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  D.  (looking  at  one  another)  Hem  ! 

Tom.  The  heat,  I  daresay. 

Both.  Hem  ! 
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Tom.  It’s  lucky  I  was  there  or  she’d  have  fallen.  I’d 
better  find  Ned  and  tell  him. 

Both.  Hem  ! 

Tom.  Have  you  both  colds  ? 

Dr.  Have  you  a  cold,  Diana  ? 

Mrs.  D.  No. 

Dr.  Nor  I. 

Both.  Hem  ! 

Tom.  Only  two  clerical  sore  throats  ?  Beg  pardon. 
( exit  through  window  ;  off,  L.) 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dozey  stand  looking  at  one  another,  J 

Dr.  I  fear  our  advent  was  inopportune. 

Mrs.  D.  Then  you  observed - 

Dr.  Nothing.  I  have  mislaid  my  glasses. 

Mrs.  D.  What  nonsense,  Dionysius  !  there  they  are  ! 

Dr.  There  are  epochs  in  existence  when  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  charitable  person  to  have  mislaid  his  glasses. 

Mrs.  D.  Charity  is  a  very  excellent  thing  in  its  way. 
At  the  same  time  one  can’t  always  shut  one’s  eyes.  I’m 
sure  I  close  mine  as  often  as  anybody  ;  but  I  can’t  nelp 
observing  what  goes  on. 

Dr.  Did  not  Sir  Humphrey  lead  us  to  infer  that 
Mr.  Potter  once  proposed  for  Mrs.  Chetwynd  ? 

Mrs.  D.  But  had  backed  out  of  it. 

Dr.  The  situation  is  extremely  painful. 

Mrs.  D.  When  one’s  asked  out  to  dinner  and  one 
finds  one’s  hostess  reclining  in  the  arms  of  one  of  the 
guests - 

Dr.  The  incident  is  calculated  to  impair  the  appetite 
and  cast  a  gloom  around  the  prandial  board. 

Mrs.  D.  Ill,  forsooth  !  and  the  heat !  But  what  can 
be  expected  of  a  scene-shifter  ? 

Dr.  Painter,  my  dear,  scene  painter. 

Mrs.  D.  Painter.  It’s  all  the  same. 

Dr.  And  of  the  lady’s  parentage  ! 

Mrs.  D.  Ah,  me  !  (sits  on  sofa  and  dozes  off) 

Dr.  ( crosses  to  Mrs.  Dozey)  Herein,  Diana,  is 
much  food  for  thought.  Here  is  a  sermon  he  who  runs 
may  read.  Here  is  a  subject  which  naturally  resolves 
itself  into  six  sections.  Firstly — (Mrs.  Dozey  snores ) 
Asleep  again  ! 

Alma,  (outside)  Follow  your  leader.  I’ll  show  you 
the  way. 
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Dr.  Mrs.  Blake’s  voice.  On  second  thoughts  I  will 
not  awaken  Diana.  ( crosses  R.) 

Re-enter  Alma  through  window  from  R. 

Alma.  Doctor  !  how  are  you  ?  I’ve  not  seen  you  for 
a  century.  ( shakes  hands ) 

Dr.  It  were  more  accurate  to  say  a  month. 

Alma.  A  month,  a  month,  a  month. 

Dr.  Even  in  trifles  it  is  well  to  be  exact. 

Alma.  I  asked  you  how  you  were  ? 

Dr.  Truly,  I  ought  not  to  repine.  The  portal  some¬ 
times  creaketh,  but  it  hangs — it  hangs. 

Alma,  {aside)  It  ought  to  ! 

Re-enter  Ned  through  window ,  with  Sir  Humphrey 
on  his  arm ,  down  C. 

Dr.  Bless  my  soul — if  I  may  be  permitted  so  strong 
an  expression - 

Alma.  You  may — you  may  !  It’s  quite  a  relief  to 
hear  a  little  bad  language. 

Dr.  Is  that  you,  Sir  Humphrey  ? 

Sir  H.  Yes,  doctor.  I’ve  made  friends  with  Ned 
again.  I  said  I  wouldn’t,  but  there  are  some  words  i.t’s 
better  to  break  than  to  keep.  A  son  may  afford  to  quarrel 
with  his  father,  but  a  father  cannot  afford  to  quarrel  with 
his  son,  especially  when  he’s  the  only  one. 

Ned.  I  was  to  blame. 

Sir  H.  We  won’t  go  into  that.  Perhaps  there  were 
faults  on  both  sides.  I  was  a  selfish,  obstinate  old  man, 
who  thought  of  nothing  but  his  own  plans  and  his  own  am¬ 
bitions.  faking  Alma’s  hand)  It  was  you,  Mrs.  Blake, 
who  taught  me  that  my  son,  whatever  he  may  do,  is  still 
my  son,  and  that  my  daughter  is  my  daughter,  be  she 
who  she  may.  Where  is  your  wife,  Ned  ? 

Dr.  Hem  !  Mrs.  Chetwynd  is  indisposed. 

Ned.  Lucy  ill  !  What’s  the  matter  ? 

Dr.  I  only  know  that  she  is  in  her  room. 

Ned.  I’ll  go  and  tell  her  you  are  here,  father.  ( crosses 
to  L.)  That’ll  bring  her  down.  .1  warrant.  (. Exit ,  L.) 

Alma.  You’ll  get  on  ever  so  much  better  by  your¬ 
selves.  I’ll  take  the  doctor  for  a  little  walk.  Come  along, 
doctor.  You  can  talk  ;  I’ll  listen.  1  make  a  splendid 
congregation  when  I  choose. 

Dr.  I  should  be  charmed,  but  Mrs.  Dozey - - 
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Alma.  Well,  you  see  her  condition  ! 

Sir  H.  I  didn’t  see  Mrs.  Dozey.  ( approaching  her ) 

Dr.  ( crosses  to  Sir  Humphrey  quickly )  Not  so  loud  ! 
Let  sleeping  dogs — hem  !  Wake  not  the  slumberer. 

Alma  putting  her  arm  through  Dr.  Dozey ’s,  they 
both  go  off,  c.  R. 

Sir  H.  ( following )  What  sprightliness  !  What 
common-sense  !  ( conies  down ,  R.)  What  kindliness  ! 

My  life  has  been  a  different  thing  since  I  have  known  her. 
(sits,  R.,  thoughtfully )  One  of  the  Duchesses  of  St. 
Albans  was  an  actress.  One  of  the  Countesses  of  Derby 
was  an  actress.  There  are  precedents — excellent  prec¬ 
edents.  Lady  Chetwynd — Lady  Chetwynd. 

Mrs.  D.  ( wakes  suddenly')  It’s  a  most  extraordinary 
thing.  I  can’t  get  a  wink  of  sleep  !  other  people  have  no 
difficulty — why  have  I  ?  How  is  it,  Dionysius  ? 

Sir  H.  Your  husband  isn’t  here. 

Mrs.  D.  Sir  Humphrey  !  (rises) 

Sir  H.  You’re  surprised  to  see  me  ? 

Mrs.  D.  Where’s  Dionysius  ?  crosses  to  Sir  Hum¬ 
phrey) 

Sir  H.  Don’t  be  so  concerned.  He’s  only  gone  for  a 
walk  with  Mrs.  Blake. 

Mrs.  D.  With  that  play-actress  ? 

Sir  H.  My  dear  Mrs.  Dozey,  there  is  nothing  discred¬ 
itable  in  the  profession  of  the  stage. 

Mrs.  D.  That  woman’s  setting  her  cap  at  Dionysius  ! 

Sir  H.  I  hadn’t  noticed  that  she  wore  a  cap. 

Mrs.  D.  It’d  be  more  becoming  if  she  did,  widow  as 
she  is.  But  there  !  I  have  my  doubts  about  her  being  a 
widow  at  all. 

Sir  H.  (rising)  Mrs.  Dozey  ! 

Mrs.  D.  A  bright  face  is  like  charity,  it  covers  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  sins. 

Sir  H.  And  a  sour  face  is  sometimes  like  the  sins,  it 
has  no  charity  to  cover  it. 

Mrs.  D.  I  quite  agree  with  you.  (up  stage ,  aside) 
What  does  he  mean  by  that  ?  (Exit  through  window , 

Off  R.) 

Sir  H.  How  prejudiced  people  are  !  What  is  birth 
after  all  ?  An  accident — the  merest  accident  !  And  isn’t 
my  birth  good  enough  for  both  of  us  ?  My  life  is  very 
lonely — very  lonely. 
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Re-enter  Alma  through  window ,  from  R. 

Alma.  Oh  !  such  a  jolly  row  !  I’ve  left  them  at  it— 
hammer  and  tongs — tongues  especially. 

Sir  H.  Mrs.  Dozey’s  of  a  jealous  disposition.  A 
worthy  woman  but - 

Alma.  Rather  inclined  to  go  to  sleep. 

Sir  H.  Well,  after  five-and-twenty  years  ofDozey - 

Alma.  I  don’t  wonder  at  it. 

Sir  H.  All  women  can’t  have  Mrs.  Blake’s  vivacity. 

Alma.  Sir  Humphrey  !  no  more  compliments  to-day. 
You  said  just  now  I  was  the  means  of  reconciling  you  to 
Ned — of  teaching  you  that  your  son  was  always  your  son 
— that  forgiveness  was  better  than  resentment.  You 
can’t  pay  me  a  greater  compliment  than  that.  It  was 
more  than  I  deserved.  ( takes  chair  j  both  sit ) 

Sir  H.  No  compliment  can  be  too  great  to  pay  to 
you . 

Alma.  Take  care,  Sir  Humphrey  !  You  know  what 
they  say  is  the  greatest  a  man  can  offer  a  woman  ! 

SiR  H.  The  one  I  ask  to  be  allowed  to  offer  now.  I 
am  in  earnest,  Mrs.  Blake.  I  haven’t  known  you  long  ; 
but  there  are  women  whom  men  learn  to  love  more 
quickly  than  to  recognize  the  rest.  I  have  lived  sixteen 
years  of  lonely  life,  because  I  have  never  met  the  woman 
worthy  to  succeed  the  mother  of  my  son.  It  is  no  slight 
to  her  to  offer  you  her  place.  I  ask  you  to  accept  it 
without  shame,  because  I  feel  that  I  could  set  you  side  by 
side  without  indignity  to  either.  I  could  not  love  you 
more,  nor  could  I  love  you  less,  than  she  who  was  the 
light  and  gladness  of  my  life.  ( takes  Alma’s  hand) 

Alma.  Please  say  no  more  ! 

SIR  H.  Haven’t  I  said  enough  ?  ( lets  hand  go) 

Alma.  Too  much,  Sir  Humphrey.  I  mean  more  than 
I  have  any  right  to  hear,  (rises,  crosses  to  C.)  I  cannot 
marry  you. 

Sir  H.  (half  to  himself)  I  am  refused!  (as  if  im¬ 
possible  to  believe  it) 

Alma.  The  honor  you  have  done  me  is  too  great  to 
trifle  with.  I  didn’t  care  about  the  truth  being  known  ; 
but  you  have  earned  the  right  to  know  it.  I  have  a  hus¬ 
band  !  (long  pause) 

SIR  H.  (with  difficulty)  Living  ? 

■  Alma.  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  he’s  dead,  (crosses 
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to  Sir  Humphrey)  Believe  me  when  I  say  I  should 
never  have  represented  myself  to  be  a  widow — I  should 
never  have  entered  your  house — if  I  had  dreamt  it  would 
lead  to  this.  You  do  believe  me  !  ( offers  hand) 

Sir  H.  ( shakes  hands )  Yes. 

Alma.  It  was  from  no  light  motive  I  professed  to  be 
what  I  am  not.  It  was  because  I  wished  to  strip  the 
memory  of  my  husband  from  my  heart  as  he  has  stripped 
his  presence  from  my  life. 

Sir  H.  He  left  you  ? 

Alma.  Do  you  care  to  know  ?  ( sits  R.)  If  you  can  listen 
to  me  I  should  like  to  tell  you.  I  was  a  giddy  girl  when 
I  was  young — one  who  thought  nothing  of  the  past  and 
little  of  the  future.  My  husband  was  a  serious  sort  of 
man — absorbed  in  his  pursuit.  I  thought  I  was  neglected, 
and — well,  it’s  a  humiliating  thing  to  say,  but  I  must  say 
it — the  attention  I  didn’t  get  from  him  I  accepted  from 
others.  I  didn’t  doubt  he  loved  me,  but  he  didn’t  show 
it ;  and  I  determined  that  he  should.  At  last  I  forced 
him  to  speak.  He  wasn’t  angry — he  used  no  hard  words 
— but  he — he  frightened  me.  I  pretended  not  to  care  ; 
but  I  was  cured. 

Sir  H.  ( who  has  grown  more  and  more  interested ) 
Go  on. 

Alma.  With  one  man  I  had  gone  too  far  to  withdraw 
easily.  I  was  obliged  to  write  to  him.  It  was  rather  a  long 
letter.  When  I  had  written  the  first  sheet  I  put  it  in  my 
desk  and  went  on  with  the  next.  In  the  middle  of  it  I  was 
called  away  on  some  household  matter,  and  when  I  re¬ 
turned  that  second  sheet  was  gone. 

Sir  H.  Your  husband - 

Alma.  Had  gone  also. 

Sir  H.  Strange!  Very  strange!  Can  you  remember 
what  you  wrote  on  it? 

Alma.  Nothing  he  was  entitled  to  resent.  But 
from  that  day  to  this  I  haven’t  heard  of  him.  I  left  Mel¬ 
bourne. 

Sir  H.  Melbourne  ? 

Alma.  I  was  determined  to  start  life  afresh  and  put 
an  end  to  old  associations.  I  even  went  so  far  as  to 
announce  my  death. 

Sir  H.  You  advertised  your  death  ? 

Alma.  It  was  a  wicked  thing  to  do,  but  I  did  it.  I 
took  the  name  of  Blake,  and  went  on  the  stage. 
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Sir  H.  This  is  much  more  than  strange.  If  you 
could  find  your  husband - 

Alma.  I’ve  no  wish  to  find  him  ! 

Sir  H.  But  if  it  turned  out  there  was  some  mistake — 
that  he  misunderstood  you  ? 

Alma.  There  can  be  no  mistake.  No  !  I  have  done 
with  him  forever.  I  could  never  forgive  him. 

Sir  H.  Then  you  don’t  love  him  ? 

Alma.  Yes,  Ido.  That’s  why.  ( rises )  And  now  you 
iknow  my  history,  forgive  me  and  let  me  go. 

'  Sir  H.  {rises)  You  mustn’t  go,  Mrs.  Blake,  I  can 
perhaps,  be  of  service  to  you.  As  for  forgiveness,  I  have 
nothing  to  forgive.  It  isn’t  women’s  fault  men  fall  in  love 
with  them  ;  and  men  must  bear  their  fate. 

Re-enter  Ned,  l. 

Ned.  ( crosses  to  Alma)  I  can’t  make  out  what’s  the 
matter  with  Lucy,  but  she  won’t  come  down.  She’s  up¬ 
set  about  something. 

Alma.  Shall  I  go  up  to  her  ?  {crosses  to  L.) 

Ned.  I  wish  you  would.  You’ll  find  out  what’s  the 
matter,  I’ll  be  bound.  Where’s  Dozey  ? 

Alma,  {at  door ,  l.)  Gone  for  a  stroll,  that’s  all. 

Ned.  I  hope  he  won’t  be  long.  It’s  nearly  seven  now. 

Alma.  Don’t  alarpn  yourself.  A  clergyman  is  never 
late  for  dinner.  {Exit,  l.  Sir  Humphrey  sits  r.  Ned 
crosses  to  L.) 

Mrs.  D.  {outside)  It’s  no  use  talking,  Dionysius  ! 

Enter  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dozey  through  window . 

Ned.  Here  they  come. 

Mrs.  D.  I  won’t  have  it.  This  is  the  second  time  T’ve 
had  to  speak  about  it. 

Dr.  Listen  to  reason  ! 

Mrs,  D.  I  won’t  listen  to  reason.  I  won’t  listen  to 
anything.  It’s  obvious  to  everybody,  {to  Sir  Humphrey) 
Even  Sir  Humphrey  must  have  observed  it. 

SIR  H.  Observed  what,  Mrs.  Dozey  ? 

Mrs.  D.  Why,  Mrs.  Blake’s  attentions  to  the  Doctor  ! 

Doctor  winks  solemnly  #/Sir  Humphrey,  who  smiles . 

Sir  H.  I’d  not  noticed  them. 

Mrs.  D.  Ah  !  she’s  so  sly  about  it.  Ah,  well,  well  ! 
I  suppose  a  ballet-dancer  knows  no  better. 
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Ned.  Mrs.  Blake  doesn’t  dance  !  ( crosses ,  sits  at  desk) 

Dr.  There  is  a  difference  between  an  actress  and  a 
coryphee. 

MRS.  D.  ( sharply )  What  do  you  know  of  coryphtes? 

Dr.  ( starts )  I  saw  one  once,  my  dear. 

Mrs.  D.  I  thought  you  were  never  inside  a  theatre  ? 

Dr.  It  was  not  at  a  theatre  ;  it  was  at  a  hall. 

Ned.  What  were  you  doing  there  ? 

Mrs.  D.  Explain  yourself. 

Dr.  As  it  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  acquaint  him¬ 
self  with  the  diseases  of  the  flesh,  so  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
pastor  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  afflictions  of  the  spirit. 
(goes,  L  ) 

Re-enter  Alma,  l. 

Alma,  (crosses  ;  aside  to  Ned)  Lucy  won’t  see  me, 
and  she’s  not  coming  down. 

Ned.  Not  coming  down  ? 

Alma.  Something’s  the  matter  with  your  wife — ah  ! 
( catching  sight  of  the  ring  ;  sets  her  foot  on  it) 

Ned.  (rises)  What  is  it  ? 

Alma.  Get  rid  of  these  people.  Ned  crosses  to 
Doctor,  l.) 

Mrs.  D.  Sir  Humphrey,  this  explains  something  that’s 
puzzled  me  for  years. 

Sir  H.  What’s  that,  Mrs.  Dozey  ? 

Mrs.  D.  Why,  Dionysius  always  brings  a  black  tie 
with  him  when  he  comes  to  London.  (Sir  Humphrey 
rises,  goes  up  r.  c.  with  Mrs.  Dozey.) 

Dr.  (to  Ned)  Sherry  and  bitters  ?  Excellent  idea. 

Ned.  Come  with  me,  doctor.  Father,  take  Mrs. 
Dozey. 

Dr.  Bitters  impart  a  zest  to  appetite  and  give  a  tone 
to  the  digestive  organs. 

Exeunt  Sir  Humphrey,  Mrs.  Dozey,  Dr.  Dozey, 
and  Ned,  r.  Check  lights  and  limes . 

Alma.  What  does  this  mean  ?  (picks  up  the  ring) 
Her  wedding-ring.  It  isn’t  as  bright  as  when  I  saw  it 
first ;  but  what  of  that  ?  Six  months  of  marriage  take 
the  shine  out  of  a  good  many  wedding-rings.  What  was 
it  doing  there  ?  It  couldn’t  have  dropped  off  by  accident. 
No — it’s  too  small  for  that — it  must  have  been  tight. 
Perhaps  it  was  too  tight.  That’s  it  !  (crosses  to  R.  C.) 
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That’s  it,  you  may  depend.  Now,  let  me  think.  Under 
what  circumstances  does  a  woman  take  to  throwing  rings 
about  ?  In  Sparkle’s  comedies  they  do  it  in  a  temper. 
Clever  man — but  human  nature’s  scarcely  Sparkle’s  forte. 
Stop  !  I  once  threw  away  my  wedding-ring.  What  for? 
If  I  could  think — I  know  !  I  know  !  It  was  the  only 
time  in  my  life  I  was  jealous  of  Tom  !  That’s  what’s  the 
matter!  (crosses  to  C.)  Mrs.  Chetwynd’s  jealous.  Now 
what  has  Ned  been  doing?  Whom’s  she  jealous  of?  I 
must  find  out.  She  had  it  on  just  now — when  Ned  went 
out  with  me.  She  must  have  found  out  something 
since.  Now,  what,  did  I  do  when  my  husband  was  out  ? 

I  looked  in  all  hts  pockets  and  I  rummaged  through  all 
his  papers.  ( looks  round)  There  are  no  pockets  here, 
but  there  are  any  number  of  papers.  ( goes  to  desk )  Let 
me  have  a  look.  I’ll  find  it  in  three  tries,  (pouncing  on 
the  letter,  sits)  “My  own  dearest  Alma.”  Found  at 
one  !  The  letter  in  the  play  !  of  course  !  it’s  me  she’s 
jealous  of!  It  must  be  me.  (rises,  takes  letter  and 
reads)  “  At  last,  I  have  a  moment  to  myself,  to  scribble 
a  hasty  answer  to  your  note.”  (reads  on  with  her  back 
turned  to  door,  L.  Re-enter  Lucy,  l.,  in  out-door  cos¬ 
tume,  very  cautiously  creeps  in,  sees  Alma,  and  starts 
violently,  then  stands  motionless .  The  stage  has  by  this 
time  grown  rather  dim,  as  if  it  were  getting  dusk.  Check 
lights,  check  to  half  down.  Lights  gradually  fade  away 
and  go  out)  “  Why  have  I  a  wife  ?  She  is  a  mere  child 
for  whom  I  had  a  passing  fancy.” 

Lucy,  (under  her  breath)  She’s  reading  the  letter  ! 

Alma.  “  Nothing  can  now  remove  the  barrier  be¬ 
tween  us.  With  my  own  hand  I  have  destroyed  my  hap¬ 
piness.”  Oh,  no,  you  haven’t,  Ned  !  I’ll  make  you  happy 
yet.  Now  I  understand  the  state  of  affairs  I  know  what 
to  do.  (puts  letter  on  table )  The  barrier  must  be 
broken  down — smashed — blown  to  atoms  !  Oh,  dear,  I 
feel  so  happy!  (turns;  slips  behind  a  screen)  Ned! 
dear  old  Ned  !  Where  are  you  ?  (runs  out,  R.) 

Lucy,  (emerging)  Yes,  they  shall  both  be  happy. 
(surveying  the  room)  Good-bye,  everything,  (crosses  to 
piano)  Piano  that  he  gave  me.  Old  music  that  he  used 
to  like.  I  shall  never  dare  to  sing  you  anymore,  (crosses 
to  cabinet ,  addressing  photograph  of  Sir  Humphrey) 
Good-bye,  my  only  father,  who  would  never  own  me.  I’mv 
not  your  daughter  now.  (crosses  to  cabinet,  L.,  brings 
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photograph  of  Ned  to  table ,  L.)  Good-bye,  Ned,  my  hus¬ 
band  !  You  won’t  see  me  any  more.  Don’t  look  at  me 
in  that  way.  If  you  don’t  love  me,  say  good-bye  to  me. 
(sits  at  table.  Re-enter  Servant,  r.,  with  lamp ,  which 
she  puts  on  cabinet ,  R.  ;  the  noise  attracts  Lucy’s  atten¬ 
tion  ;  softly )  Wilson  ? 

Serv.  (. starts  slightly )  You  here,  m’m  ? 

Lucy,  (rises)  I’m  going  out. 

Serv.  Going  out,  Mrs.  Chetwynd  ? 

Lucy.  Don’t  say  anything  ;  but  give  this  note  to  Mr. 
Chetwynd.  (gives  note)  Good-bye,  Wilson. 

Serv.  Good-bye  ? 

Lucy.  I  mean  good-night,  (exit  through  window 
off,  L.  Servant  closes  window ,  draws  curtains ,  exit,  L.) 

Re-enter  Alma  and  Ned,  r. 

Alma.  Yes,  it’s  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  my  face.  It’s 
me  she’s  jealous  of. 

Ned.  Jealous  of  you  ?  Ridiculous  ! 

Alma.  I  don’t  see  anything  ridiculous  about  it. 

Ned.  The  idea  of  anybody  being  jealous  of  you  ! 

Alma.  You  ask  Wilson  and  you’ll  find  I’m  right. 
(Ned  rings  bell) 

Re-enter  Sir  Humphrey  ;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dozey,  r. 

Sir  H.  You  always  are  right,  Mrs.  Blake.  What 
should  we  do  without  you  ? 

Re-enter  Servant,  l.,  with  letter . 

Ned.  Wilson,  where’s  Mrs.  Chetwynd  ? 

Serv.  She’s  gone  out,  sir. 

All.  Out  ? 

Dr.  At  this  hour  ? 

Mrs.  D.  I  thought  she  wasn’t  well  ? 

Serv.  She  left  a  note  for  you,  sir.  (gives  note  to  Ned. 
Exit ,  l.  Ned  opens  note ,  holds  it  out  to  Alma) 

Sir  H.  What  does  she  say  ? 

Alma.  Only  two  words — “  Good-bye.” 

Re-enter  Tom,  c .yfrom  L.,  unobserved. 

Nrs.  D.  It’s  an  elopement  ! 

Dr.  Our  worst  fears  are  realized. 

Ned.  (springing  up)  What  do  you  mean  ? 
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Dr.  I  will  make  no  assertion — hazard  no  conjecture. 
I  will  ask,  simply,  where  is  Mr.  Potter  ? 

Tom.  Here.  ( all  turn ) 

Alma.  ( recognizing  him )  Tom  ! 

Mrs.  D.  You  know  Mr.  Potter  ? 

Tom.  Alma  ! 

SIR  H.  (as  if  to  himself)  She  is  his  wife  1  (sits  R.) 
End  of  Act  II. 


ACT  III. 

Scene.— Alma  Blake’s  apartments .  An  octagonal 
room ,  being  a  sort  of  boudoir ,  furnished  and  draped 
in  the  extreme  of  artistic  luxury.  Doors  R.  and  L. 
A  number  of  bouquets  about  the  room.  Photographs , 
knick-knacks  everywhere ,  Window  C.  Tom’s  pic¬ 

ture  of  the  knights  on  the  wall ,  R. 

Enter  Susan,  l.  c.  with  a  bouquet. 

SUSAN.  Another  of  ’em  !  Who’s  this  from,  I  wonder  ? 
( reads  card  attached)  From  Sir  George  Greenfield. 
We  shall  have  enough  to  stock  Covent  Garden  directly. 
(Enter  Alma,  r.  c.,  in  a  morning  wrapper ,  with  her 
hair  loosely  arranged)  Another  bouquet  !  (gives  it  to 
Alma  ;  goes  up  back) 

Alma,  (looks  at  card  carelessly)  Oh  !  (tosses  the 
bouquet  amongst  the  rest)  No  letter  from  the  theatre  ? 
Susan.  No,  miss. 

Alma.  It’s  very  strange. 

Susan.  Did  you  expect  one  ? 

Alma.  Yes,  from  Mr.  Dick.  Before  I  play  in  the 
new  piece - 

Susan.  In  Mr.  Chetwynd’s  piece  ? 

AlmA.  I  must  have  better  terms.  I  ask  five  pounds 
a  week  advance,  and  Dick  wouldn’t  hear  of  it  ;  so  last 
night  I  gave  him  notice. 

Susan.  You’re  going  to  leave  ? 

Alma.  Not  I  !  (crosses  to  sofa)  But  that’s  the  only 
way  to  deal  with  Dick.  I  ought  to  have  had  a  letter  by 
this  time  giving  me  my  terms. 

Susan.  Perhaps  Mr.  Dick’ll  call. 

Alma.  Perhaps.  I  don’t  care,  (drops  on  sofa)  Oh, 
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dear  !  ( leans  her  head  on  her  hands  j  slight  pause  ; 
Susan  arranges  the  bouquet )  How  did  I  look  last  night  ? 

Susan.  ( coming  down  to  back  of  table )  Your  very 
best. 

Alma.  How  did  I  play  ? 

Susan.  Better  than  ever,  I  think.  ( goes  up  and  ar¬ 
ranges  bouquet ;  another  pause) 

Alma.  Susan,  have  you  ever  been  in  love  ? 

Susan.  La,  miss,  a  dozen  times  !  Haven’t  you  ? 

Alma.  Only  once. 

Susan.  Well,  I  am  surprised. 

Alma.  And  that  was  with  my  husband. 

Susan.  Gracious  me  !  ( comes  down  to  back  of  table) 

Alma.  He  was  in  front  last  night. 

Susan.  Your  husband,  miss  !  I  don’t  know  you  had 
a  husband. 

Alma.  We  all  have  husbands — on  the  stage. 

Susan.  You  keep  ’em  very  quiet. 

Alma.  Best  thing  we  can  do,  with  most  of  them  !  My 
husband  painted  that.  ( pointing  to  Picture  R.) 

Susan.  The  picture  Mr.  Chetwynd  gave  you  ? 

Alma.  Yes. 

Susan.  Don’t  you  and  your  husband  speak,  miss  ? 

Alma.  I  hadn’t  seen  him  for  six  years,  until  three 
months  ago  ;  when  we  met  accidentally. 

Susan.  And  didn’t  he  speak  thoi  ? 

Alma.  Not  twenty  words.  I  might  have  been  a 
stranger,  {half  to  herself)  When  those  we  would  for¬ 
give  won’t  let  us  forgive  them,  what  are  we  to  do  ? 

Susan.  Whatever  we  like  ;  /should  !  Would  you  be 
friends  with  him  ? 

Alma.  I  thought  not.  I  thought  I  had  forgotten  him. 
But  when  I  saw  him  standing  by  my  side,  and  heard 
his  voice,  oh,  you  don’t  know  how  the  old  time  came 
back  to  me,  and  how  I  longed  for  the  old  home,  (a  ring 
below) 

Susan.  There’s  the  bell,  miss,  {exit,  L.  c.) 

Alma.  And  is  it  never  to  be  mine  again  ?  Is  he  to  go 
out  of  my  life  forever  ?  Or  if  he  meets  me,  is  it  to  be  as 
a  stranger  ?  Is  he  to  sit  near  me,  and  never  speak  to 
me  ?  Am  I,  who  once  was  everything  to  him,  to  be  noth¬ 
ing  ?  {rises  ;  crosses  to  table)  No,  oh,  no!  He  is  a 
man,  and  he  can  bear  it  ;  I’m  only  a  woman,  and  I  can’t. 
My  pride  has  all  gone — gone,  I  don’t  know  where  ?  Six 
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years  of  loneliness  have  used  it  up.  I  don’t  care  who  was 
right — I  don’t  care  who  was  wrong — I  want  him  back 
again.  ( sits  L.  of  table) 

Re-enter  Susan,  l.  c.,  with  Ned. 

Ned.  Good-morning.  ( exit  Susan,  L.  C.) 

Alma.  ( rising )  Ned  !  What  brings  you  here  so  early  ? 

Ned.  What’s  this  I  hear  from  Dick  ?  He  says  you’ve 
given  him  notice. 

Alma.  So  I  have. 

Ned.  Then  who’s  to  play  your  part? 

Alma.  Oh,  there  are  lots  of  women. 

Ned.  Only  one  Alma  Blake. 

Alma.  I’m  very  sorry,  for  your  sake. 

Ned.  If,  now  my  piece  is  really  coming  out,  after  all 
these  postponements,  you  refuse  to  play  in  it,  you  can’t  be 
sorry  for  me,  Miss  Blake. 

Alma.  Miss  Blake  ? 

Ned.  Yes,  Miss  Blake.  It  was  Miss  Blake  that  spoke 
— it’s  Miss  Blake  who’s  thrown  up  her  part — but  it’s  Alma 
who’s  going  to  play. 

Alma.  Don’t  make  too  sure  of  that.  ( crosses  R.) 

Ned.  You  don’t  consider  my  feelings  in  the  least.  Do 
you  suppose  it’s  all  the  same  to  me  who  speaks  my  lines  ? 

Alma.  You’ll  get  them  better  spoken,  I  daresay. 

Ned.  Very  well— -some  one  else  shall  speak  them. 
[crosses  to  C.) 

Alma.  No,  they  shan’t. 

Ned  You’ll  play  the  part,  after  all  !  ( puts  hat  and 
stick  down  on  chair ,  L.  of  table ) 

Alma.  I  meant  to  play  it  all  the  time,  you  goose.  I’ve 
no  idea  of  leaving  Dick.  I  only  want  five  pounds  a  week 
more  salary. 

Ned.  That’s  a  weight  off  my  mind,  [crosses  to  sofa; 
sits)  You  can’t  believe  how  sensitive  I  am  about  this 
play.  It  is  the  only  link  between  me  and  my  wife.  I 
sometimes  think  that  if  she  saw  it  it  might  bring  her  back 
to  me.  That  is  the  reason  I’m  so  anxious  about  it. 

Alma.  Of  course  she’d  recognize  the  letter. 

Ned.  What  can  have  become  of  her  ? 

Alma.  Nothing  been  heard  yet  ? 

Ned.  Not  since  she  was  traced  to  Leeds  ;  there  the 
clue  was  lost. 

Alma.  Did  she  know  anybody  there  ? 
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Ned.  Not  that  I  know  of.  What  is  she  doing  ?  What 
can  she  be  living  on  !  Alma,  it  drives  me  nearly  mad 
sometimes,  [rises;  gets  back ,  L.). 

Re-enter  Susan,  l.  c.,  with  Dick. 


Susan.  Here’s  Mr.  Dick,  miss.  ( Exit ,  L.  c.) 

Alma.  Oh,  you’ve  come  at  last  ! 

Dick.  Did  you  expect  me  ?  (puts  hat  on  sofa ) 
Alma.  To  be  sure  I  did  !  Brought  the  engagement 
with  you  ? 

Dick.  What  engagement  ? 

Alma.  Five  pounds  a  week  more  salary. 

Dick.  Five  fiddlesticks  ! 

Alma.  What  have  you  come  for,  then  ? 

Dick.  Two  minutes’  conversation. 

Alma.  You  shall  have  ten.  Sit  down. 

Dick.  Don’t  want  ten.  Two’s  enough. 
a  letter ) 


(produces 
It  took  me  half-an- 


Horrible  hand  you  write, 
hour  to  make  it  out. 

Alma.  I’m  sure  it’s  plain  enough. 

Well,  it’s  not  pretty. 

You  don’t  waste  time  in  compliments. 

No  time  to  waste.  You’ve  given  me  notice. 
Yes,  a  fortnight’s  notice. 

Oh,  it’s  quite  regular. 

Well  ? 

I  accept  it. 

j-What? 

(turns  up  stage)  I’m  obliged  to  you  for  giving 
me  the  chance. 

Alma.  You’ll  let  me  leave  ? 

The  sooner,  the  better. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  , 

That’s  my  business. 

Whom  are  you  going  to  get  ? 

Pooh  !  There  are  lots  of  actresses, 

But  you  won’t  get  another  Alma  Blake. 

Gad,  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  Dick,  have  you  come  here  to  insult  me  ! 
No  time  to  insult  people. 

Say  what  you’ve  come  for,  then. 

Your  part  in  the  new  piece. 

For  some  one  else  to  study  ! 


Dick. 

Alma. 
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Alma. 
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Alma, 

Dick. 

Alma. 

Ned. 
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( following  Dick  up) 


Dick.  Look  alive  ! 

Alma.  If  I  refuse  ? 

Dick.  You  can’t.  You’ve  given  me  notice. 

Alma.  If  I  withdraw  my  notice  ? 

Dick.  Too  late.  Hand  over  the  part. 

Alma.  I  shan’t  hand  it  over  ! 

Dick.  Won’t  you  ?  [puts  hat  on)  Good-morning. 
{goes  up  to  door ,  L.  c.) 

Alma.  When  are  you  going  ? 

Dick.  Police-court. 

Alma.  What  for? 

Dick.  Summons — unlawfully  detaining  property. 

{pause — they  confront  each  other ) 

Alma.  I’ll  get  the  part,  {exit,  R.  c.) 

Dick,  {coming  down  c.)  I  thought  she  would.  I’ve 
scored  this  time. 

Ned.  Have  you  considered  what  you’re  doing,  Dick  f 

Dick,  {winks)  Do  you  suppose  I  should  talk  in  that 
way  if  I  hadn’t  found  another  woman  ?  Catch  a  weazel  ! 

Ned.  Of  course,  I  didn’t  know  that. 

Dick.  Blake  did  ;  saw  it  at  a  glance.  That  was  what 
knocked  her  over.  Clever  woman  !  She’ll  be  a  loss. 
{hat  on  sofa) 

Ned.  Irreparable. 

Dick.  Nothing’s  irreparable  in  the  female  line. 
{crosses  to  R.) 

Ned.  Who  is  the  other  lady  ? 

Dick.  Miss  Ruth  Carlton. 

Ned.  Never  heard  of  her. 

Dick.  Comes  from  the  country. 

Ned.  Not  an  amateur  ! 

Dick.  Jackson,  of  Huddersfield,  tells  me  she’s  a 
wonder — a  perfect  genius  for  domestic  drama. 

Ned.  How  is  it  he  didn’t  keep  her  in  Huddersfield  ? 
{goes  up  L.) 

Dick.  She  would  come  up  to  town.  “  Private  affairs.” 
We  all  know  what  that  means.  Got  a  good-for-nothing 
husband  somewhere,  and  wants  to  find  him. 

Ned.  Is  she  in  town  now  ? 

Dick.  She’s  taken  lodgings  in  this  very  house. 

Ned.  That  creature  on  the  ground-floor  ? 

Dick.  Ground-floor  ?  No  !  Where  are  the  geniuses 
always  ?  In  the  attic,  {points  up  ;  crosses  to  L.) 

Ned.  Strange  !  {crosses  at  back  to  R.) 
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Dick.  What’s  strange  ?  {sits  on  sofa) 

Ned.  That  she  has  chosen  this  house  of  all  others. 

Dick.  It’s  a  theatrical  place.  I  recommended  it  to 
Blake — Jackson  recommended  it  to  Carlton.  What  is 
there  strange  about  that  ? 

Ned.  Nothing,  when  it’s  explained  ;  but  it  did  seem  a 
curious  coincidence. 

Dick.  Call  that  a  coincidence  ?  You  should  have 
seen  my  last  comedy.  Sparkles  the  man  for  coincidences. 

Ned.  Have  you  been  up  to  see  her  ? 

Dick.  Just  come  down.  Engagement  signed  this 
morning.  Splendid  terms  ! 

.  Ned.  For  Miss  Carlton  ? 

Dick.  For  Carlton  ?  No — for  me. 

Ned.  What’s  she  like  ? 

Dick.  Very  pretty  girl — rather  washed  out,  but  she’ll 
be  all  right  at  night.  Fancy  I’ve  seen  her  face  before 
somewhere  ;  but  then,  I  see  so  many  faces — soon  forget 
’em.  Good  thing,  too  ;  great  blessing  to  forget  some 
faces,  {rises ;  takes  hat )  Well,  I  can’t  wait  all  day. 
Tell  Blake  I  couldn’t  stop.  You  bring  the  part  on  to  the 
theatre,  {going  of,  L.  c.  ;  stops  ;  puts  on  hat) 

Ned.  All  right. 

Dick.  On  second  thoughts — {coming  down  ;  chucklesX 
— tell  her  to  send  it  to  the  girl  upstairs.  That’ll  take  ir  ( 
out  of  her.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  She  thought  she’d  get  a 
rise  out  of  me  :  but  I’ve  taken  a  rise  out  of  her .  {exit, 
L.  C.) 

Ned.  {sits  R.  of  table)  Another  disappointment.  I 
write  a  part  for  Alma  to  create,  and  it’s  to  be  murdered 
by  an  amateur  !  What  does  it  matter  ?  Pshaw  !  I  hate 
the  play  !  But  for  it  Lucy  wouldn't  have  left  me.  If  it 
should  be  a  big  success,  she  isn’t  here  to  share  it. 

Re-enter  Alma,  r.,  with  part. 

Alma,  {crosses  to  sofa)  Here’s  the  part,  {looks 
round)  What’s  become  of  Dick  ? 

Ned.  Mr.  Dick  said  he  couldn’t  wait  all  day.  You 
are  to  send  the  part  to  your  successor,  Miss  Ruth  Carlton. 

Alma,  {sits  on  sofa )  I  send  the  part  ?  Does  he 
imagine  I’m  the  Parcels  Post  ? 

Ned.  You  won’t  have  to  send  it  far.  Miss  Carlton’s 
living  in  this  very  house. 

Alma.  Which  floor  ? 
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Ned.  The  attic. 

Alma,  {rises  ;  crosses  to  Ned)  That  child  play  my 
part  ? 

Ned.  (rises)  You’ve  seen  her  ? 

Alma.  No  ;  I  heard  all  about  her  from  the  landlady. 
She’s  been  here  a  week,  and  never  left  her  room.  I’d 
half  a  mind  to  ask  her  down  here  for  a  change  of  scene, 
but  I  shan’t  now.  (crosses  to  L.) 

Ned.  (crosses  to  Alma)  Shall  I  take  the  part  up  to 
her  ? 

Alma.  Let  her  come  down  and  fetch  it. 

Ned.  You  said  she  shouldn’t. 

Alma.  But  I  say  she  shall. 

Ned.  You’ve  changed  your  mind  very  quickly. 

Alma.  It’s  my  own  mind  ;  I  can  do  what  I  like  with 
it,  I  suppose.  I’m  not  the  only  changeable  person  in  the 
world.  I  know  an  author  who  once  said  he'd  written  a 
part  specially  for  me,  that  I  was  the  only  person  who 
could  play  it,  and  that  I  was  the  only  person  who  should 
play  it  ;  because  he  thought  I  was  the  only  person  who 
would  play  it :  and  now  he’s  found  another  woman, 
it’s  all  off.  He  wants  to  take  the  part  out  of  my  hands 
and  put  it  into  hers  ;  and  a  nice  mess  she’ll  make  of  it, 
and  I  hope  she  will,  (goes  round  sofa ,  and  up  to  back.) 

Ned.  (crosses  to  L.  c.)  How  do  you  know  she  can’t 
play  the  part  ? 

Alma,  (following  Ned,  l.)  Because  there’s  only  one 
woman  on  the  stage  who  can — and  that’s  me.  That’s 
how  I  know  it  ;  and  when  your  piece  is  damned,  and 
they  shy  bricks  at  you,  you’ll  know  it  too.  Here,  take 
your  part,  and  take  your  play,  and  take  your  hat,  and 
take  your  stick,  and  get  out  of  my  room,  (thrusting  the 
things  on  him) 

Ned.  (going  up)  I’ll  take  it  to  Miss  Carlton. 

Alma,  (stopping  him  ;  snatches  part  back  j  removes 
his  hat  and  stick ,  and  bumps  hhn  down  on  sofa)  No, 
you  won’t.  I  tell  you  she  can’t  play  it  !  Whats  more, 
she  shan't  play  it.  (tucking  it  under  her  arm ,  and 
taking  stage  R.)  This  part  was  written  for  Miss  Alma 
Blake,  and  no  one  but  Miss  Alma  Blake  shall  touch  it. 
(i crosses ,  R.) 

Ned.  (rising ;  crosses  to  Alma,  overjoyed)  You’ve 
changed  your  mind  again. 

Alma.  That’s  only  twice.  I’ve  changed  it  twenty 
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times  in  less  time  before  now — ( crosses  to  Ned) — and  I 
shall  change  it  fifty  if  I  like  !  Why  shouldn't  I  change 
my  mind  ?  If  you  had  such  a  nasty,  horrid,  cantankerous 
mind  as  I’ve  had  for  the  last  five  minutes,  shouldn’t  you 
be  precious  glad  to  change  it  ? 

Ned.  I’m  only  too  delighted. 

Alma.  So  am  I. 

Ned.  Alma ! 

Alma.  It’s  “  Alma”  now  ! 

Ned.  Yes — the  old  Alma  ! 

Hlma.  I  am  not  middle-aged.  You’ll  make  me  out  a 
grandmother  directly,  and  say  Miss  Carlton  is  my  grand¬ 
daughter.  Miss  Carlton  !  Who’s  Miss  Carlton  ? 

Ned.  Here,  keep  the- part  and  never  mind  Miss  Carl¬ 
ton.  I’ll  tell  Dick - 

Alma.  No  !  Stop!  Not  a  word!  Now,  don’t  you 
interfere  between  me  and  my  manager.  I  shall  turn  up 
at  rehearsal  just  as  usual. 

Ned.  But  Dick - 

Alma.  Bother  Dick  ! 

Ned.  All  right,  bother  him  ;  he’s  bothered  me  enough  ! 
But  how  are  you  to  get  over  your  notice  ? 

Alma.  Ignore  it  altogether — say  nothing  about  it. 

Ned.  But  suppose  Dick  says - 

Alma.  Tell  him  he  dreamt  it. 

Ned.  But  if  he  shows  your  letter  ? 

Alma.  Tear  it  to  pieces — laugh  at  him  !  Oh,  I  know 
how  to  manage  Dick.  Leave  that  to  me.  This  happens 
once  a  week.  ( crosses  to  R.) 

Ned.  {getting  hat  and  stick)  Then  I  shall  see  you 
at  rehearsal  ? 

Alma.  Yes.  {crosses  to  table.) 

Ned.  Good-bye - 

Alma.  Send  Susan  to  me. 

Ned.  And  thank  you  very  much,  {exit,  L.  c.) 

Alma,  {sits  L.  of  table  ;  leaves  part  on  table)  Dick 
took  it  out  of  me  this  morning  ;  I  must  take  it  out  of  him 
this  afternoon.  He  wouldn’t  give  me  five  pounds  a  week 
more.  All  right.  He’ll  have  to  give  me  ten.  Mr.  Dick 
must  be  taught  his  position,  {re-enter  Susan,  l.  c.) 
Susan,  the  brush  and  comb,  and  brush  out  my  hair. 
{exit  Susan,  r.  c.)  Susan,  bring  the  powder-puff. 
Susan,  the  powder-puff,  {re-enter  Susan,  l.  c.,  with  brush 
and  comb)  Susan,  have  you  seen  that  girl  in  the  attic  ? 
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Susan.  ( back  of  table )  No,  miss  ;  but  Mrs.  Pritch¬ 
ard  says  she  looks  so  ill,  and  never  eats  a  morsel.  She 
wishes  you  would  speak  to  her  ;  she  seems  so  lonely. 

Alma.  Do  you  mean  Miss  Carlton  ? 

Susan.  Yes.  Mrs.  Pritchard  thinks - 

Alma.  Never  mind  what  Mrs.  Pritchard  thinks  ! 

SUSAN.  She  says  she’s  always  crying. 

Alma.  What  do  I  care  what  Mrs.  Pritchard  says  ?  I 
asked  you  if  you’d  seen  her. 

Susan.  No,  Miss  Blake. 

Alma.  Then  go  and  see  her  now. 

Susan.  Yes,  Miss  Blake. 

Alma.  I’ll  do  my  hair  myself.  Don’t  mention  any 
name — Mr.  Dick’s  given  her  my  part  to  play,  and  she 
mightn’t  care  to  see  me.  Say  that  the  lady  on  the  first 
floor  wants  to  speak  to  her  on  business  connected  with 
the  theatre. 

Susan.  Yes,  Miss  Blake.  ( crosses  at  back  to  L.  c.) 

Alma.  Bring  her  down  with  you. 

Susan.  If  she’ll  come,  I  will. 

Alma,  {turns')  Bring  her  down  with  you,  whether 
she’ll  come  or  not,  or  take  a  month’s  warning.  (Susan 
laughs )  What  are  you  laughing  at  ? 

Susan.  That’s  the  third  time  to-day  you’ve  given  me 
warning. 

Alma  {lifting  hair-brush )  I’ll  give  you  something 
else,  if  you’re  not  quick,  {exit  Susan,  L.  C.)  I  feel  quite 
curious  to  see  this  girl  Dick  thinks  is  good  enough  to 
play  my  part.  Some  greenhorn  at  a  pound  or  two  a 
week,  or  Dick  wouldn’t  have  engaged  her.  No,  she  can’t 
be  a  greenhorn.  She  doesn’t  eat  :  greenhorns  do.  And 
what  did  Susan  say  ?  She’s  always  crying.  Humph  ! 
She  must  be  married.  The  old  tale,  I  suppose.  And 
yet  people  go  on  getting  married,  {rises  j  looks  for  puff) 
It’s  a  funny  world.  What  has  that  Susan  done  with  the 
powder-puff  ?  Hang  the  girl  !  I’ll  give  her  warning 
again  as  soon  as  she  comes  down.  If  I  had  a  husband,  I 
believe  I  should  give  him  warning  to-day.  Brutes,  all  of 
’em.  {exit,  r.  c.) 

Susan,  {outside)  Mind  how  you  turn  the  corner, 
they’re  such  awkward  stairs,  and  it’s  so  dark  up  here. 
This  is  the  way.  Take  a  seat,  please. 

Re-enter  Susan,  l.  c.,  followed  by  Lucy. 
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Lucy.  ( sits  sofa )  You’re  very  kind,  (looking  full 
at  Susan  ;  starts ) 

Susan.  If  it’s  not - 

Lucy.  Susan  ! 

Susan.  Mrs.  Chetwynd  ! 

Lucy.  Hush  !  What  are  you  doing  here  ? 

Susan.  We  live  here,  m’m. 

Lucy.  We  !  Who  ?  (re-enter  Alma,  r.  c.,  with 
powder-puff )  Who  sent  for  me  ?  (rises) 

Alma.  I  sent  for  you,  Miss  Carlton,  (puffing  her 
face) 

Lucy.  Mrs.  Blake  !  (Alma  drops  hand ,  then  turns 
and  signals  Susan  to  go.  Exit  Susan,  running ,  L.  c.) 
I  didn’t  know  who  you  were  or  I  should  not  have  come. 
What  can  you  want  with  me  ? 

Alma,  (crosses  to  Lucy)  To  tell  the  truth,  I  didn’t 
know  it  was  you  when  I  sent  for  you.  I  thought  it  was 
only  somebody  who  had  been  trying  to  supplant  me  in 
my  business. 

Lucy.  And  if  I  had,  it  would  only  be  just.  Haven’t 
you  supplanted  me  in  my  home  ? 

Alma.  It  wasn’t  my  fault  that  you  left  your  home. 
You  left  because  you  were  suspicious  of  your  husband. 

Lucy.  I  had  reason  to  be. 

Alma.  Oh,  probably  enough  !  Men  are  a  bad  lot, 
and  he’s  one  of  them. 

Lucy.  Ned  wasn’t  bad  ! 

Alma.  Why  did  you  leave  him  then  ?  (turning  on 
her  quickly)  You  love  him  ?  (thrusting  her  on  sofa ? 
and  kneeling  down  beside  her)  Yes,  you  do,  or  you 
wouldn’t  resent  the  way  I  spoke  of  him  ;  and  loving  him, 
you  should  have  trusted  him. 

Lucy.  To  be  deceived  ! 

Alma.  Better  to  trust  and  be  deceived,  than  to  suspect 
and  deceive  yourself .  You’re  a  fond,  foolish  girl,  who’ve 
done  your  best  to  wreck  your  own  life  and  your  husband’s 
too.  You’ve  done  me  a  great  wrong,  and  now  I’m  going 
to  have  my  revenge. 

Lucy.  What  wrong  have  I  done  you  ? 

Alma.  You  think  I  love  your  husband,  but  T  don’t.  I 
never  loved  any  man  but  one — my  own.  You  think  your 
husband  loves  me ,  but  he  doesn’t.  Nobody  loves  me — 
not  even  my  own. 

Lucy.  You  say  so. 
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Alma.  I  will  prove  it.  You  think  I  am  your  enemy, 
but  I’m  your  best  friend.  I’ll  show  you,  you  have  done 
me  an  injustice,  and  for  my  revenge — {rises) — I’ll  give  you 
back  your  husband,  and  forgive  you. 

Lucy,  {rises)  Ned  wrote  a  letter  to  you. 

Alma,  {at  table)  I  never  received  it. 

Lucy.  Never  received  it  !  When  I  heard  you  reading 
it  ! 

Alma.  You  heard  me  ! 

Lucy.  The  very  words  are  ringing  in  my  ears,  and 
always  will  be  !  “  My  own  dearest  Alma  !  ” 

Alma,  {reading  fro7n  part)  “  At  last  I  have  a 
moment  to  myself - ” 

Lucy.  You  said  you  never  received  it.  You  have  it 
there  ? 

Alma.  I  have  no  letter  here. 

Lucy.  What  are  you  reading,  then  ? 

Alma.  My  part  in  the  new  piece. 

Lucy.  Those  were  Ned’s  very  words  ! 

Alma.  ( quietly )  It  is  your  husband’s  play,  {pause) 

Lucy.  That  letter’s  in  the  play  ?  {snatches  part  from 
Alma)  But  “  Alma  ”  ! 

Alma.  Was  the  heroine.  Lucy  drops  the  part; 
stands  for  a  moment  as  if  dazed ;  then  drops  her 
head  and  falls  in  Alma’s  arms) 

Re-enter  Susan,  l.  c. 

Susan.  Another  visitor  ! 

Alma,  sharply)  I  can  see  nobody  ! 

Susan.  But  he’s  coming  up. 

Lucy,  {trying  to  walk)  Let  me  go  first  !  I  can’t 
bear  to  see  any  one. 

Alma.  Put  Mrs.  Chetwynd  in  my  room.  When  you 
feel  stronger,  I  will  talk  to  you. 

Susan,  {leading  Lucy  off)  I’m  very  sorry  ! 

Alma.  Take  another  warning  !  {picks  up  puff. 
Exeunt  Susan  and  Lucy,  r.  c.)  Was  ever  anything  so 
inopportune  !  {puffing  her  face  vigorously .  Enter 
Sir  Humphery,  l.  c.)  Sir  Humphrey  !  Is  it  you  ! 
{crosses  to  Sir  Humphrey  ;  comes  down  with  him)  How 
kind  of  you  to  come  and  se£  me  ! 

Sir  H.  I  have  come  to  ask  you  see  some  one  else,  Mrs. 
Blake. 

Alma.  Any  one  you  like,  of  course. 
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Sir  H.  Even  your  husband  ? 

Alma,  Tom  !  ( leans  on  chair ) 

Sir  H.  I’ve  brought  him  with  me.  Once  I  said  I 
might  be  ot  service  to  you  ;  and  I  can  now,  if  you  will  see 
him. 

Alma.  ( leaving  chair )  What’s  the  use  ?  When  last 
he  saw  me  he  would  scarcely  speak  to  me. 

Sir  H.  But  I  have  seen  him  very  often  since.  I  have 
been  thinking  a  great  deal  of  what  you  told  me,  and  of 
what  he  has  told  me  recently,  and  I  should  like  to  speak 
to  both  of  you  together. 

Alma.  As  you  please. 

Re-enter  Susan,  r.  c. 

Sir  H.  Ask  Mr.  Potter  to  come  here,  (to  Susan) 

Susan.  Yes,  sir.  (exit,  l.  c.) 

Sir  H.  One  favor  more.  If  you  have  kept  the  portion 
of  the  letter  you  last  wrote  to  him,  will  you  entrust  me 
with  it  ? 

Alma.  I  will  bring  it  you. 

Sir  H.  I  don’t  think  you’ll  regret  the  confidence. 
( puts  hat  and  gloves  down.  Exit  Alma,  r.  c.)  How 
shall  I  put  it  to  them  ?  ( pacing  up  and  down ,  his  eyes 
fall  on  picture ,  R.)  What’s  that  ?  His  picture  !  Ah  ! 
the  very  thing  !  (enter  Tom,  l.  C.)  Come  in,  your  wife 
will  see  you. 

Tom.  Very  well.  But  I  don’t  know  what  purpose  it 
will  serve.  It’s  only  my  respect  for  you  that  brings  me. 

Sir  H.  Tom,  do  you  recognize  that  picture  ? 

Tom.  (surprised)  It’s  my  stupid  knights  ! 

Sir  H.  Ned  gave  it  Mrs.  Blake.  You  know  the 
story  ? 

Tom.  Didn't  I  tell  it  you  ? 

Sir  H.  Yet,  you’ve  not  learnt  its  lesson.  After  you 
left  my  house  so  suddenly  upon  your  recognition  of  your 
wife,  I  wouldn’t  meet  you.  I  was  like  those  knights.  I 
didn’t  see  what  purpose  it  would  serve.  But  I  was 
wrong. 

Tom.  As  I  am  now.  You’re  right.  Thank  you  for 
bringing  me,  whatever  comes  of  it. 

Sir.  You  have  your  portion  of  that  letter  ? 

Tom.  (putting  hat  down  on  sofa)  Here  it  is.  (gives 
it  to  Sir  Humphrey.  Re-enter  Alma,  r.  c.  Sir  Hum¬ 
phrey  goes  to  meet  her ,  and  takes  from  her  the  paper 
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in  her  hand — then  leads  her  near  to  Tom,  and  takes 
his  place  between  them  glancing  meanwhile  over  the 
note ) 

Sir  H.  Mrs  Blake,  I  was  just  reminding  Mr.  Potter 
of  an  old  fable  you  may  perhaps  have  heard.  Once  on  a 
time  there  were  two  knights  who  fought  about  a  certain 
silver  shield.  Silver,  as  one  called  it — the  other  called  it 
gold.  When  they  had  killed  each  other,  so  the  story  runs, 
it  was  discovered  both  of  them  were  right,  and  at  the 
same  time,  both  of  them  were  wrong.  The  shield  was 
gold  on  one  side,  silver  on  the  other.  Years  afterwards 
the  spirits  of  those  knights  revisited  the  earth.  They 
took  the  form,  the  one  of  a  young  husband,  and  the  other 
of  his  wife.  They  loved  one  another,  but  they  were  un- 
happy.  The  wife  was  a  coquette.  I’m  sure  she  meant 
no  harm  ;  but  she  incurred  her  husband’s  anger.  He 
remonstrated  with  her  ;  and  the  result  was  she  resolved  to 
say  good-bye  to  her  admirers.  She  wrote  to  one  of  them  to 
tell  him  so.  When  she  had  written  the  first  sheet  she  put 
it  in  her  desk  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  next  was  inter¬ 
rupted.  Her  husband,  finding  it,  and  thinking  it  was  meant 
for  him,  left  her.  {pause)  Six  years  they  lived  apart. 
Each  had  one  portion  of  the  letter,  and  each  showed  it  to 
a  common  friend,  when  it  occurred  to  this  same  common 
friend  to  put  the  sheets  together — {does  so) — and  lo  !  he 
found  that  each  of  them  was  right  again,  and  each  of 
them  again  was  wrong.  He  took  upon  him  to  reverse 
the  sheets — ( reverses  them) — and  asked  to  hear  them  read 
aloud  together,  {looks  at  Tom)  The  husband  held  the 
first  sheet,  and  began,  {hand  Alma’s  sheet  to  Tom) 

Tom.  {reads)  "You  will  consider  this  a  very  cruel 
letter,  but  I  mean  it  kindly.  Something  has  occurred  to 
show  me  I’ve  been  acting  very  foolishly,  and  deceiving 
both  my  husband  and  you.  You  may  think  me  heartless 
and  fickle  ;  but  I  haven't  really  changed.  I  always  loved 
him  in  my  heart  of  hearts.  I  know  he  doesn’t  like  me 
seeing  you  ;  and  to  continue  seeing  you  against  his  will 
would  be  like  saying  to - ” 

Alma,  {to  whom  Sir  Humphrey  hands  Tom’s  sheet; 
reads) — "Tom,  I  love  another  more  than  I  love  you. 
( pause )  Isn’t  it  best  that  we  should  say  good-bye  ?  I 
have  no  right  to  tell  you  I  will  never  see  you,  for  the  fault 
is  mine  ;  but  if  I  do,  it  will  only  be  painful,  and  I  leave  it 
to  your  magnanimity  to  go  away  from  me  forever.” 
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Sir  H.  I  have  done.  ( goes  up  and  turns  his  back  to 

them ,  deeply  moved ;  pause ) 

Tom.  And  have  we  lost  six  years  of  this  short  life  ? 

Alma,  (crosses  to  Tom)  Not  lost  !  if  we  have  learnt 
to  trust  appearance  less,  and  one  another  more. 

Tom.  It  is  you,  Alma  ?  Time  and  grief  have  made  us 
almost  strangers. 

Alma.  But  time  and  happiness  shall  make  us  friends. 

Re-enter  uSsan,  l.  c.  Tom  crosses  to  R. 

Susan.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dozey. 

Enter  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dozey,  l.  C.  Exit  Susan,  l.  c. 

Dr.  (down  L.)  Being  on  a  visit  to  the  Metropolis, 

and  happening  to  be  in  the  neighborhood - (shakes 

hands ) 

Alma.  Very  glad  to  see  you,  doctor.  How  is  Mrs. 
Dozey  ? 

Mrs.  D.  I  owe  you  an  apology,  my  dear. 

Alma.  You  owe  me  an  apology  !  What  for  ? 

Mrs.  D.  The  months  and  months  I  thought  you  were 
a  widow  ;  when  all  the  time  you  were  a  respectable  mar¬ 
ried  woman,  (embraces  Alma,  and  sits  in  ar7nchair, 
L.  of  table) 

Tom.  Ah  !  the  knights  again. 

Dr.  (crosses  to  Tom)  Herein  we  see  the  folly  of  rash 
judgment,  and  the  frailty  of  our  flesh.  The  subject  nat¬ 
urally  subdivides  itself - 

Alma.  My  husband. 

Tom.  How  d’you  do  ?  (takes  Dr.  Dozey  aside ) 

Mrs.  D.  You’re  reconciled  ? 

Alma.  At  last. 

Mrs.  D.  Oh,  how  I  shall  enjoy  a  sermon  after  this  ! 

Re-enter  Susan,  l.  c. 

Susan.  Mr.  Dick,  Mr.  Chetwynd. 

Dick.  Come  along,  Chetwynd.  (down  R.  C.  of  Alma. 
Ned  crosses  to  Sir  Humphrey.  Susan  exits,  l.  c.) 
Morning  everybody.  Important  business  (puts  hat  on 
sofa) 

Sir  H.  Business  ?  Then,  I’m  afraid  we’re  in  the  way. 
(Ned  crosses  L.) 

Alma.  Not  in  the  least.  Don’t  move.  If  anybody’s 
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in  the  way  it’s  Mr.  Dick.  To  what  am  I  indebted  for 
this  intrusion  ? 

Dick.  Just  been  upstairs  looking  for  Miss  Carlton, 
and  I’m  told  you’ve  been  getting  at  her.  What  are  you 
up  to  now  ?  What  business  have  you  with  my  leading 
lady  ? 

Alma.  Miss  Carlton’s  indisposed,  and  can’t  attend 
rehearsal. 

Dick.  Teaching  her  some  of  your  own  tricks  already. 
Where’s  the  doctor’s  certificate  ? 

Alma.  She’s  seriously  ill,  and  won’t  be  able  to  appear 
at  all. 

Dick.  Not  appear  !  not  appear  !  This  is  your  doing, 
to  throw  me  over  at  the  eleventh  hour  !  Some  one  shall 
pay  for  this  ! 

Alma.  Yes  ;  you  shall  pay  for  it  yourself. 

Dick.  ( desperate )  Not  appear  !  Who’s  to  play  the 
part  ? 

Alma.  The  woman  it  was  written  for  !  Who  else  ? 

Dick.  You’ll  play  it  alter  all  ?  You’ll  come  back  to 
me  ?  You’re  not  half  a  bad  sort,  when  all’s  said  and 
done  ! 

Alma.  Yes,  I’ve  decided  to  come  back  to  you. 

Dick.  ( overjoyed )  At  the  old  figure  ? 

Alma.  No — (Dick’s  face  falls) — at  ten  pounds  a  week 
advance. 

Dick.  ( dismayed )  Ten  !  You  said  five  last  night. 

Alma.  But  I  say  ten  this  morning. 

Ned.  Better  accept. 

Alma.  It’ll  be  fifteen  to-morrow. 

Ned.  Give  it  her,  Dick. 

Alma.  Or  I  won’t  play  the  part.  (Dr.  Dozey  comes 
down ,  R.) 

Dick.  Gad,  I  should  like  to  give  it  her  !  This  is  a 
conspiracy.  No,  hang  me  if  I  give  you  ten  pounds  a 

week  rise.  Go  to  the - ( crosses  to  R.  ;  meets  Dr. 

Dozey) 

Dr.  Hem  ! 

Dick.  ( looking  at  Dr.  Dozey)  To  the  Antipodes. 
{to  Alma)  You’ve  been  there  once,  and  you  can  go 
again. 

Dr.  Diana,  I  was  too  precipitate. 

Dick.  I’ll  find  some  other  woman.  You  shan't  play 
the  part. 
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Ned.  Then  you  shan’t  play  my  piece. 

Dick.  ( crosses  to  Ned)  Shan’t  play  your  piece  ? 
Your  piece  ? 

Ned.  My  piece. 

Dick.  Yours,  after  all  the  alterations  I’ve  made  ! 

Ned.  Well,  you  have  cut  it  up  !  ( sits  head  of  sofa) 

Dick.  Do  you  suppose  there’s  only  one  piece  in  the 
world  ?  My  room  is  full  of  ’em — chock  full — so  full  I  can 
scarcely  get  into  it  ! 

Ned.  All  rubbish. 

Dick.  You  haven’t  read  them,  sir. 

Ned.  No  more  have  you. 

Alma.  You’d  better  settle,  Dick. 

Dick.  ( crosses  to  c.)  Be  beaten  by  a  woman  ?  No, 
by  jingo,  no  !  (puts  on  hat)  I’ll  find  some  other  woman. 
Hang  it  all  !  there  are  plenty  of  women  in  the  world — too 
many — hang  them  all  !  Good  morning  everybody  ;  and 

may  I  be - ( runs  against  SUSAN,  who  re-enters ,  L.c., 

with  telegram  ;  he  stops) 

Susan.  Oh  !  ( recovering  herself)  Telegram,  miss. 

Dick.  Telegram  ? 

Alma,  {who's  opened  it)  From  Baker  of  the  Colos¬ 
seum.  (Dick  looks  over  her  while  she  reads)  **  Hear 
you  leave  Dick.  Come  to  me.  Forty  pounds  a  week. 
Wire  answer.  Reply  paid.” 

Dick,  (snatching form,  crosses  to  chair  where  Mrs. 
Dozey  is  asleep  ;  puts  his  knee  on  elbow  :  wakes  Mrs. 
Dozey)  Look  here,  I'll  answer  that.  ( writes )  “  Blake 

does  not  leave  me.  I  pay  forty-five.  Mind  your  own 
business.”  (gives  form  to  Susan.) 

Alma.  Forty-five. 

Dick.  It’s  settled,  (they  shake  hands ;  puts  hat 
down  on  table  with  a  bang}  starting  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Dozey) 

Mrs.  D.  Dionysius  ? 

Dr.  After  mature  deliberation,  I  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  Mr.  Dick  did  not  intend  to  say  “  Antip¬ 
odes.” 

Mrs.  D.  I  don’t  believe  he  did.  (Alma  leaves  Dick 
and  goes  to  Susan,  to  whom  she  gives  instructions  in 
dumb  show ,  leading  her  R.  Tom  approaches  Dick, 
who' s  dropped  on  sofa ,  wiping  his  forehead) 

Tom.  You  got  the  worst  of  that,  sir  ? 

Dick.  No,  I  didn’t.  I  never  get  the  worst  of  any- 
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thing.  If  she  had  played  her  cards  well  I’d  have  given 
her  fifty. 

Tom.  Fifty  ? 

Dick.  She’s  worth  it. 

Tom.  Very  glad  to  hear  it.  ( turns  off,  L,) 

Dick.  ( to  himself ',  half  following  Tom)  Why  is  he 
glad  to  hear  it  ?  ( aside  to  Sir  Humphrey)  I  say,  who 

is  that  ? 

Sir  H.  Mrs.  Blake’s  husband. 

Dick.  ( drops  on  to  seat ,  c.,  at  R.  back )  He’ll  tell  her  ! 
He’s  telling  her.  (Tom  and  Alma  laugh  over  it  across 
the  sofa )  No  matter.  ( coming  down ,  C.  ;  addressing 
Alma)  I’ll  take  it  out  of  you.  I’ll  change  the  bill  con¬ 
tinually.  You  shall  have  rehearsals  morning,  noon  and 
night,  (exit,  Susan,  r.  c.) 

Ned.  ( down  L.)  Oh,  no,  you  won’t.  You  haven’t 
plays  enough. 

Dick.  Soon  get  ’em.  Sparkle  shall  set  his  typewrriter 
to  work,  and  you  must  set  your  wits.  I’ll  give  you  a 
wholesale  order. 

Ned.  I’m  a  slow  worker;  I’m  afraid  I  couldn’t  ex¬ 
ecute  it. 

Alma.  Why  not  ?  What’s  the  difficulty  ? 

Ned.  I  can’t  think  of  a  plot. 

Alma.  I’ll  give  you  one. 

Sir  H.  ( coming  down)  You,  Miss  Blake  !  (Dick 
laughs ) 

Alma,  (to  Dick)  What  are  you  laughing  at  ? 

Dick.  ( sitting  down  at  back ,  L.  c.)  Your  plot.  A 
nice  old  hash  up  it’ll  be. 

Alma.  You 'haven’t  heard  it. 

Dick.  Don’t  want  to  hear  it.  All  been  done  before  ! 

Sir  H.  It’ll  be  new  to  us,  at  any  rate. 

Alma.  Sir  Humphrey,  sit  down.  (Sir  Humphrey 
sits  at  back  of  table )  Doctor,  you  shal  1  be  my  au¬ 
dience. 

Dr.  (rising ;  also  Mrs.  Dozey)  Pardon  me,  but  it 
is  against  my  principles. 

Alma.  Did  I  say  audience  ?  I  meant  congregation 

Mrs,  D.  (sits)  Ah  !  ( goes  to  sleep) 

Dr.  That  removes  my  scruples.  There  is  no  evil  in 
an  audience,  regarded  in  the  aspect  of  a  congregation. 
(sits) 

Alma.  Don’t  make  yourself  too  comfortable,  Ned.  I 
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shall  want  you  to  play  a  leading  part.  Dick,  you  shall 
be  the  front  row  of  the  pit.  (Dick  brings  chair  dowu,ca 
Re-enter  Susan,  R.  C.)  And  here  comes  Susan,  just 
in  time  to  be  the  prompter.  Ready?  ( sits  on  sofa} 
Curtain  up.  Hero  arid  heroine,  a  young  married  couple. 
They’re  very  fond  of  one  another — very  happy.  So  the 
play  opens  brightly. 

Dick.  Wife  working  slippers — husband  smoking — 
embraces — footstool  business — the  old  fake— told  you  so. 

Alma.  The  husband  is  an  author,  like  Mr.  Chetwynd  ; 
and  as  the  act  progresses,  his  wife  grows  rather  jealous. 

Dick.  Quite  a  new  motive,  isn’t  it  ?  Only  been  done 
about  a  thousand  times. 

Dr.  ( rises  ;  looks  at  Dick,  who  turns  away )  These 
interruptions  are  distracting,  {sits') 

Mrs.  D.  (wakes)  Silence  !  (goes  to  sleep  again) 

Sir  H.  Please  go  on. 

Alma.  He  is  at  work  upon  a  play,  in  which  a  faith* 
less  lover  is  a  leading  character. 

Ned.  That  is  my  play  ! 

Dick.  Of  course  it  is  !  I  knew  Blake  couldn’t  be 
original. 

Alma.  The  lover  writes  to  tell  his  second  love  how 
much  better  he  likes  her  than  his  first,  and  the  sheet  qf 
paper  on  which  the  letter  is  written,  the  author,  in  the 
old  untidy  way,  leaves  lying  about  the  house. 

Dick.  It’s  all  been  done  !  Wife  finds  the  letter-*** 
thinks  it’s  genuine — and  leaves  home  to  slow  music. 

Alma.  End  of  Act  the  first. 

Dick,  (rises)  And  a  nice  fine  old  crusted  situation 
that  is  to  ring  down  on. 

Dr.  (rises)  It  is  a  drawback  to  interpolations  that 
they  interrupt  the  argument  and  distract  the  attention. 
(business  with  Dick  repeat  j  sits) 

Sir  H.  Never  mind  Mr.  Dick.  Come  to  the  second 
act.  (Ned  listens  eagerly) 

Alma.  The  wife  goes  on  the  stage. 

Dick.  What  manager  would  take  her? 

Alma.  Probably  some  old  curmudgeon  who’d  just 
refused  his  leading  lady  a  few  pounds.  (Dick  turns 
from  her  j  meets  Dr.  Dozey  looking  at  him  on  the  other 
side ,  then  back  again) 

Dick.  Go  on,  go  on — we’re  waiting. 

Alma.  Well,  in  course  of  time,  a  certain  part  is  given 
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her  ;  and  in  the  part  she  finds  the  letter  she’d  misunder¬ 
stood. 

Tom.  It  is  her  husband’s  play  ! 

Ned.  ( much  excited )  My  play  ! 

Sir  H.  Yours  !  {beginning  to  understand ) 

Alma,  {rises')  Act  the  third,  {turns  to  Susan) 
Prompter,  you’d  better  call  the  heroine,  {rises.  Susan 
opens  door ,  R.) 

Ned  ( rising )  Go  on  ! 

Alma.  One  day  she  meets  a  certain  actress - 

Ned.  You  ! 

Alma.  Who  lives  in  the  same  house - 

Dick,  {rises  j  gets  down ,  R.  c.)  Hallo  !  here’s  some¬ 
thing  new. 

Alma.  Who  knows  her  husband,  and  who  tells  the 
story.  He  stands  aghast — his  wife  is  at  the  door — they 
are  about  to  meet — she  only  waits  her  cue.  Her  cue  is 

her  own  name.  Her  name  is -  (Susan  signals  to 

Lucy,  r.  c.) 

Ned.  Lucy  !  {rushes  to  meet  her) 

Re-enter  Lucy,  r.  c. 

Lucy.  Ned!  {rnnnuig  into  his  arms  ;  all  rise  except 
Mrs.  Dozey) 

Alma.  Tableau  ! 

Dick,  {as  if  signalling  the  flies)  Ring  ! 

Alma.  Curtain  ! 
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Paul  Gilmore.  Sixteen  males,  four  females,  four  of  the  men  being  unimportant.. 
This  is  a  play  with  a  distinct  college  setting,  in  which  athletics  are  prominent; 
just  the  kind  of  play  that  is  wanted  by  nearly  every  high  school  and  college  con¬ 
templating  putting  on  a  play  as  part  of  their  commencement  exercises.  There 
are  pretty  coliege  girls,  freshmen,  a  telegraph  messenger  boy.  coaches,  cypica] 
college  boys,  members  of  the  crew,  substitutes,  etc.  Any  number  of  males  and 
females  can  be  used  in  the  ensembles.  Plays  a  full  evening. 

FRICE.  25  CENTS 
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,321  The  Pirate’s  Legacy 
322  The  Charcoal  Burner 
[  323  Adelgitha 
324  Senor  Valiente 
*•>*325  Forest  Rose 
(•'  326  Duke’s  Daughter 
J327  Camilla’s  Husb?_„ 

328  Pure  Cold 

VOL.  XLII. 

„  ,329  Ticket  of  Leave  Man 
330  Fool’s  Revenge 
*  331  O’Neil  the  Creat 
,*•'  332  Handy  Andy 
U  333  Pirate  of  the  Isles 
i/334  Fan  chon 
;  335  Little  Barefoot 

336  Wild  Irish  Girl 
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337  Pearl  of  Savoy 

338  Dead  Heart 

;  339  Ten  hi  ights  in  a  Bar-room 
f  340  Dumb  Boy  of  Manchester 
341  Belphegor  the  Mounteb’k 
,  342  Cricket  on  the  Hearth 

343  Printer’s  Devil 

344  Meg’s  Diversion 
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345,  Drunkard’s  Doom 

346  Chimney  Corner 

347  Fifteen  Years  of  a  Drunk 

348  No  Thoroughfare  I  ard’s 

349  Peep  O’  Day  j_Life 

350  Everybody’s  Friend 

351  Gen.  Grant 

352  Kathleen  Mavourneen 
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353  Nick  Whiffles 

354  Fruits  of  the  Wine  Cup 
350  Drunkard’s  Warning 

356  Temperance  Doctor 

357  Aunt  Dinah 

358  Widow  Freeheart 

359  Frou  Frou 

360  Long  Strike 
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361  Larcers 

362  Lu-  ille 

363  Randall’s  Thumb 

364  Wicked  World 

365  Two  Orphans 

366  Colleen  Bawn 

367  ’Twixt  Axe  and  Crown 

368  Lady  Clancarthy 


VOL.  XL VII. 
Saratoga 

370  Never  Too  Late  to  Mem? 

371  Lily  of  France 

372  Led  Astray 

373  Henry  V 

374  Unequal  Match 

375  May  or  Dolly’s  Delusion 

376  Allatoona 
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377  Enoch  Arden 

378  Under  the  Gas  Light 
37D  Daniel  Rochat 

380  Caste 
'381  School 

382  Home 

383  David  Garrick 

384  Ours 
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385  Social  Glas? 

386  Daniel  Druce 

387  Two  Roses 

388  Adrienne 

389  The  Bells 

390  Uncle 

391  Courtship 

392  Not  Such  a  Fool 
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393  Fine  Feathers 

394  Prompter’s  Box 

395  Iron  Master 

396  Engaged 

.97  Pygmalion  &  Gal  ate* 

398  Leah 

399  Scrap  of  Paper 

400  Lost  in  Loudon 
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401  Octoroon 

402  Confederate  Spy 

403  Mariner’s  Return 

404  Ruined  by  Drink 

405  Dreams 

406  M.  P. 

407  War 

408  Birth 
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409  Nightingale 

410  Progress 

411  Play 

412  Midnight  Charge 

413  Confidential  Clerk 

414  Snowball 

415  Our  Regiment, 

416  Married  for  Money 
Hamlet  in  Three  Acts 
Guttle  &  Gulpit 


FRENCH’S  INTERNATIONAL  COPYRIGHTED  EDITION 
OF  THE  WORKS  OF  THE  BEST  AUTHORS. 

The  following  very  successful  plays  have  just  been  issued  at  25  cents  per  copy. 


*  A  PAIR  OF  SPECTACLES.  Comedy  In  3  Acte 
by  Sydnky  Grundy,  author  of  “ Sowing  the  Wind,’ 
’J  &c.  8  male,  3  female  characters. 


THE  BALLOON.  Farcical  comedy  in  S  Acts  by  J. 
H.  Darni.ey  and  Manville  Fenn.  6  male,  4  female 
characters. 


A  FOOL’S  PARADISE.  An  original  play  hi  8 
Acts  bv  Sydney  Grundy,  author  of  “  Sowing  the 
Wind,”  Ac.  5  male,  4  female  characters. 

THE  SILVER  SHIELD.  An  original  comedy  in 
3  Acts  by  Sydney  Grundy,  author  of  “Sowing' the 
Wind,”  Ac.  5  male,  3  female  characters. 

’  THE  GLASS  OF  FASHION.  An  original  com - 
)  edy  in  4  Acts  by  Sydney  Grundy,  author  of  “Sowing 
the  Wind,”  Ac.  5  male,  5  female  characters. 


MISS  CLEOPATRA.  Farce  in  3  Acts  by  Arthur 
Shirley.  .7  male,  3  female  characters. 

SIX  PERSONS.  Comedy  Act  by  I.  Zangwill. 

1  male,  1  female  character. 

FASHIONABLE  INTELLIGENCE.  Comedi-  '■* 
etta  in  l  Act  by  Percy  Fend  all.  1  male,  1  female 
cha  /acter. 

HIGHLAND  LEGACY.  Comedy  in  1  Act  by 
Brandon  Thomas,  author  of  “Charley’s  Aunt.” 

5  male,  2  female  characters. 
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321  Adventures  of  a  Love 

322  1  ost  Child  [Letter 

323  Court  Cards 

324  Cox  and  Box 


325  Forty  Winks 

326  Wonderful  Woman 

327  Curious  Case 

328  Tweedleton’s  Tail  Coat 
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329  As  Like  as  Two  Peas 

330  Presumptive  Evidence 

331  Happy  Band 

332  Pinafore 


333  Mock  Trial 

334  My  Uncle’s  Will 

335  Happy  -’air 

336  My  Turn  Next 
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337  Sunset 

338  For  Half  a  Million 

339  C  ible  Car 

340  Early  Bird 

341  Alumni  Play 

342  Show  of  Hands 

343  Barbara 

1 344  Who’s  Who 
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.345  Who’s  To  Win  Him 

346  Which  is  Which 

347  Cup  of  Tea 

348  Sarah’s  Young  Man 

349  Hearts 

350  In  Honor  Bound  [Law 

351  Freezing  a  Mother-in- 

352  My  Lord  in  Livery 
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37  Irish  Ambassador 

38  Delicate  Ground 
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40  All  that  Glitters  is  Not 
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41  Grimshav,  Bagshaw  and 
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82  Irish  Post  [ries 
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84  Irish  Tiger 
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89  A  Good  Fellow 
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92  Our  Jemiiny 
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95  Crossing  the  Line 
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97  My  Wife’s  Mirror 

98  Lite  in  New  York 

99  Middy  Ashore 

100  Crown  Prince 

101  Two  Queens 
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104  House  Dog 
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105  The  Demon  Love* 
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120  Personation 
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122  Winning  a  Husband 

123  Day  After  the  Fair 

124  Make  Your  Wills 
li-j  Rendezvous 

126  My  Wife’s  Husband 

1 27  Monsieur  Tonson 

128  Illustrious  Stranger 
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129  Mischief-Making  [Mi  nes 
1  <0  A  Live  Woman  in  the 
1-U  The  Corsair 

132  Shvlock 

133  Spoiled  Child 

134  Evil  Eye 

135  'r 'thing  toJV urss 

136  Wanted  &  Vjdovt 
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137  Lottery  Ticket 

138  Fortune’s  Frolic 

139  Is  he  Jealous* 

M0  Married  Bacheloi 

141  Husband  at  Sight 

142  Irishman  in  London 

143  A ni  ua!  Magnetism 

144  Highways  and  Bv-W  ays 
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145  Columbus 

146  Harlequin  Bluebeard 

147  Ladies  at  Home 
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Frock 

149  Comedy  and  Tragedy 
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152  Persecuted  Dutchman 
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*53  lVfusard  Ball 
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155  High  Low  Jack  A  Game 
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161  Promotion  [ual 

162  A  Fascinating  Individ- 

163  Mrs.  Caudle 

lo4  Shakespeare’s  Dream 

165  N-  ptune  s  Defeat 

166  Lady  of  Bedchamber 

167  'Fake  Care  of  Little 

168  Irish  Widow  [Charley 
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169  Yankee  Peddler 

170  Hiram  Hireout 

171  Double-Bedded  Room 

172  The  Dratna  Deiended 

173  Vermont  Wool  Dealer 

174  Ebenezer  Venture  [ter 

175  Principles  from  Charac- 

176  Ladv  of  the  Lake  (Trav) 
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177  Mad  Dogs 

178  Btrney  tne  Baron 

179  Swiss  Swains 

180  Bachelor’s  Bedroom 

181  A  Roland  for  an  Oliver 

182  More  Blunders  than  One 

183  Dumb  Belle 
D4  Liin-  rick  boy 
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18?  Nature  and  Philosophy 

186  Teddy  the  Tiler 

187  Spectre  Bridegroom 
;  Matteo  Falcone 

189  Jenny  Lind 

190  Two ‘Buzzard* 

191  Happy  Mim 

192  Betsy  Baker 
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193  No.  1  Round  the  Corner 

194  Teddy  Roe 

195  Object  of  Interest 

196  My  Fellow  Clerk 

197  Bengal  Tiger 

198  Laughing  Hyena 

199  The  Victor  Vanquished 

200  Our  Wife 
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201  My  Husband’s  Mirror 

202  Yankee  Land 

203  Norah  Creina 

204  Good  for  Nothing 

205  The  First  N  ight 

206  The  Eton  Boy 

207  Wandering  Minstrel 

208  Wanted,  1000  Milliners 
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209  Poor  Pi  1  toddy 

21C  The  Mmniny  [Glassei 

211  Don’t  Forget  your  Opera 

212  Love  in  Livery 

213  Anthony  and  Cleopatra 

214  Trying  ft.  On 

2 1 5  Stage  Struck  Yankee 

216  Young  Wife  A  014  Urn 
brella 
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217  Crinoline 

918  A  Family  Falling 

219  Adopted  Child 

220  Turned  Heads 

21  A  Match  in  the  Dark 
92  *dvice  to  Husbands 
923  Siamese  Twin? 

'24  Sent  to  the  Tower 
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°25  Somebody  >■  lse 
2  6  Ladies’  Battle 

227  -  rt  of  Acting 

228  The  Lady  of  the  Lions 
'9  The  Rights  <>f  Man 

230  My  HusDand’s  Ghost 

231  Two  Can  Play  at.  that 
Game 

232  Fighting  by  Proxy 
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233  Unprotected  Female 

234  Pet  of  the  Petticoats 

235  Forty  and  Fitty  [book 

236  Who  Stole  the  Pocket- 
•\37  Mv  Son  Diana  [sion 

238  Unwarrantable  I  n  t  -  u  - 

239  Mr.  and  M-s.  White 

240  A  Quiet  Family 
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241  Cool  u*  Cucuirf 

242  Sudden  Thougf 

243  Juinho  Jmn 

244  A  Blighted  Bel 

245  Little  Toddlekf 
24b  A  Lover  by  PJ 

247  Maid  with  tha 

248  Perplexing  Prf 
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249  Dr.  Dll  worth  ' 

250  Out  to  N  urs* 

251  A  Lucky  Hit 

25 2  The  Dowager  3 

253  Metamora  (Buq 

254  Dreams  of  Del] 

255  The  Shaker  1 

256  Ticklish  Times! 
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258  Miralda;  or,  tX 
of  Tacon  8 

259  A  Soldier’s  Col 

260  Servants  by  LsT 

261  Dying  for  Lovd 

262  Alarming  bacrfl 

263  Valet  de  Sham  2 

264  Nicholas  \ickfl 
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266  King  Rene’s 

267  Th*  Grotto  NvJ 

268  A  Devilish  Go<| 
2i  9  A  Twice  Toid  T 
270  Pas  de  Fascina| 
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272  A  .vlau  Vv  ithi  j 
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273  The  01  ic 

274  Tne  01u> 

275  The  Olio,  Part] 

276  T  be  Trumpeterf 

277  Seeing  Warden* 

278  Green  Mouut.ui 

279  That  Nose 

280  Tom  Noddy’s  S 
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281  Shocking  Even] 
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284  Young  Sc  mp  L 

285  Young  Actress  I 

286  Call  at  No.  1—  8 
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288  Two  B’boys 
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289  All  the  World’! 
v90  Quash,  or  Nigm 

291  Turn  Him  Out* 

292  Pretty  Gi.  Is  of  f 

293  Angel  of  the  A| 

294  C'-cumstancesaf 

295  L..tty  O’Sheal  S 

296  A  Supper  in  Dig 
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297  Id  on  Parle  Fra 

298  Who  Killed  CoJ 

299  Declaration  of  Til 

300  Head?  or  Tails  T 

301  Obstinate  Famiffl 

302  Mv  '  unt 

303  That  Rascal  Paf 

304  Don  Paddy  de  I 
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305  Too  Much  for  f-fl 

306  Cure  for  the 

307  Jack’s  the  Lad  j 

308  Much  Ado  A  ho 

309  Artful  Dodger 

310  Winning  Hazanj 

311  Day’s  Fishing  , 

312  Did  von  ev  r  se  l 
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313  An  Irishman’s  N 

314  Cousin  F-J)nie 

315  ’Ti-  the  Parked  1 

316  Ma«querade  ffoF 

317  Crowding  the  Si] 

318  Good  Night’s 

319  Man  with  the  Old 

320  Terrible  Tinker  I 


